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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


CRITICS, AUTHORS, EDITORS, AND PUBLISHERS : 
THEIR DUTIES. 

Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second. By 
Horace Walpole. Edited from the Original 
uss., with a Preface and Notes by the late Lord 
Holland. 3 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 

(Critics are generally such acrid, atrabilious per- 

sonages, and their performances such acid sour- 

krout dishes, that it is seldom the patient public 
can have a laugh with them, though it might 
oftener than it does have a laugh at them. We 
have ourselves been of late so amused with a con- 
temporary specimen of the critical craft, that we 

it will not be misconstrued into aught beyond 

a whimsical exhibition of a literary folly in a 

very high flight, if we devote a few risible columns 

to the subject. 

It has reminded us of the farce after a play, or 
the burlesque after a grand spectacle. We had 
within the last month or so a sort of Eglinton 
tournament (recalling to mind Dr. Johnson and 
the bookseller, Gifford and Wolcot, Moore and 
Jeffrey), at which, armed cap-a-pié, and to the 
teeth, the puissant Phillimore couched his lance at 
the formidable Croker (see Lit. Gaz. No. 1545); 
and in the second course, the gallant Impey, pius 
Eneas, ran full tilt against the shining armour and 
flowing helm of the glittering Macaulay (see Lit. 
Gaz. No. 1552). Of these resplendent and glorious 
encounters the Literary Gazette has been the 
Holinshed or P. de Comines; little expecting that 
it should immediately have occasion to chronicle a 
third event of a similar nature, but attended by 
circumstances which convert the splendour or gra- 
vity of the lists into such matchless drollery that, 
with “laughter holding both his sides,” we acknow- 
ledge at once the munus Apolline dignum! That 
such things must astonish the gaping multitude we 
are well aware, for un sot trouve toujours un plus sot 
qui admire ; and confessing our adherence to this 
humerous class, we proceed to illustrate the Hora- 
tian battle,#in which Walpole was savagely invaded, 
Colburn mercilessly wronged, and Holland ruth- 
lessly mangled. 

The first note of the assailant’s trumpet is bold 
and fine. Like the war-horse in Job he has per- 
ceived the battle afar off; he delighteth in the 
scent of a fray, upset, and exposure; he hath 
smelt a rat! and he crieth “ aha!” 

The delight of catching an infidel on the hip 
can be nothing to e with that of the fancied 
detection of a publisher in imposition, or an au- 
thor or editor in dereliction of duty. It makes the 
genuine Critic’s heart to crow like chanticleer. He 
chuckles inwardly, and says, “ Mark me if I don’t 
pitch it into you, hot and hot; better you had 
hever written a line than have awakened the ire 
of such a Jupiter Tonans (aut Scapin) as me.’’ 
By and by the announced storm bursts; and oh, 
the flashing of the lightning to search, the rolling 
of the thunder to dismay. The reprint, than which 








* One against three; but Walpole from his name ought 
to have been of the Horatii. 

+ “4 hasty glance at the volumes has excited in us a sus- 
Picion that the terms' of this publication contain a remark- 
able abuse of the good faith demanded by a publisher from 
his public. If we be not greatly mistaken, these pages 
are a mere reprint of what was already public property, and 
has been so, for five-and-twenty years: though not only 
is there no hint of that fact, but there is a careful evasion 
, it in the construction of the above title . We will 
ook further into the matter, however, before submitting 

Volumes to our readers ; ani pend any further re- 
Mark on this supposed mancewore till certified of it by such 
(Enlarged 44.) 








nothing could be more plainly announced by every 
advertisement of it issued, and by the first lines in 
the preface, distinctly referring to the five-guinea 
quarto edition now first given in octavo, and at the 
cost of thirty-six shillings, is anathematised as 
a disingenuous “ trade artifice” which we (i.e. the 
Critic) cannot pass over without “ reprobation ;” 
and this clear-headed discoverer of the mare’s nest 
further enlightens the ignorant public by telling 
it of another nest of the same sort, which he fancies 
will be found in another field. ‘‘ It was commonly 
suspected,’ quoth he, [by whom?] “that Lord 
Holland had taken rather a wide view of the powers 
of an editor—(what a contrast to his own narrow 
view ?)—had omitted incidents and characters for 
reasons which the world generally [as he can truly 
and knowingly tell] would not have recognised as 
sufficient; and the few notes which he added have 
been considered meagre and unsatisfactory.” (Oh, 
if we had annotated it!) The writer then falls foul 
of two mottoes which, he says, Lord Holland in his 
“caprice” suppressed; but which, to our surprise, 
we find in the first volume, though certainly with- 
out the translations from the Latin and French 
which the learned Critic has given. His lordship’s 
‘ wilfulness” is “‘ further illustrated” with properly 
severe reprehensions, “ Lord Holland’s omissions 
being taken almost at random;” and himself ac- 
cused of having most scandalously “ cut the pas- 
sages out of the copy entrusted to his care, in order 
that his evasions should never be supplied !!’’ But, 
* fortunately Walpole’s Rough Copy was preserved 
from the scissors ;”’ and, adds this wonderfully sensi- 
tive and liberal Critic, “‘it- would be an abuse of the 
confidence reposed in us were We to make further 
@Xtracts from an unpublished Ms, ; we have quoted 
enough to shew that the edition [already denounced 
as “spurious’’] on which we have felt it our duty to 
animadvert, is mischievous as being likely to delay the: 
appearance of an edition which will offer to the public 
novel and interesting information.” 

Indeed, it is too bad: 

‘ Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt :” 

—it is too bad, to prevent us from printing the se- 
cond copy made by Walpole, of his mss. in the pos- 

ion of Somebody we know, by republishing the 
third and complete copy such as he had corrected 
it for the press!!! Fie, fie, Lord Holland! How 
could you use the last, when you might have had 
the second, or even the first rough draft of these 
memoirs, all of which were in the caskets and cup- 
boards of the author’s dilettante abode?*. Col. Fox, 
in defending the memory of his father, seems ab- 
solutely to have been imposed upon by the bold 
assertion, that he (Lord Holland) had cut out the 
passages, and not to know that they were cor- 
rected, and a clean transcript made and left with 
testamentary directions for its publication, by Wal- 
pole himself! 

Now, is not this a funny imitation of the Philli- 
more and Impey battles of the books with refer- 
ence to which we set out? 

There was no doubt a rough and imperfect tran- 
script of Walpole’s Memoirs of George II., and 
this Mr. Critic or Mr. Anybody may consult. 
But the genuine work left by him, prepared for 
the press, was edited in 1822, by Lord Holland; 











further examination.”— [A fortnight to find out if it were 
intended to fuist 3 vols. 8vo upon the world for 2 vols. 4to, 
which latter work was “‘ already public property ;” but how 
this applies to cheaper editions of any work, it is not easy 
to imagine.] 

* And only think of John Murray giving fifteen hundred 

unds or guineas for the spurious copy, and the genuine 
lying by all the while! 





| of private persons, and nowise connec 


who, besides what the author himself had done, 
only omitted some scurrilous epithets, some in- 
decent anecdotes, and a few allusions painful to 
living persons, of no public consequence, and such 
as it would have been injurious and disgraceful to 
give to the world: of the exercise of this editorial 
judgment, more anon. In the mean time it might 
be asked, what private interest Lord Holland could 
have to serve by mutilating the work intrusted to 
him, and thus justifying the abuse heaped on his 
tomb by the Critic? It could only have been a 
piece of wanton folly and mischief, unless indeed 
he did it to impart a factitious value to the ante- 
cedent Rough Copy,® foreseeing that it would fall 
into the hands of some worthy speculator—who had 
an honest friend in the press, scorning io abuse the 
confidence reposed in him, to cry it up as quack doc- 
tors do their medicines, as the genuine manuscript, 
and all else spurious! 

The beauty of this argument is what makes us 
laugh. Beware, ye writers who copy a letter for the 
post! Should your first rough sketch ever cast up, or 
should you, in your desire for correctness, have made 
a second draft, and yet find something in that to 
modify, as time and reflection led you, — should 
that be discovered, your posted or published 
epistle is done for—it is repudiated: No. 2 is the 
real article (in the absence, perhaps, of No. 1, which, 
by a parity of reasoning, ought to be held superior), 
and you are convicted of being an impostor upom® 
yourself!! Nothing can exceed this, and we shall” 
consequently look for literary advertisements calling 
from their repositories any chance original sketches 
byeminent authors, in order totheir publication, that 
they may supersede their spurious finished manu- 
scripts. _ Any early design or fragments of Childe 
Harold, be gomers &c. would be thankfully ac- 
knowledged and liberally purchased, in order to 
shew the world how Byron and Scott had subse- 
quently spoiled their own works! 

We may now consider the Prologue or View- 
hollo, and the first act of this droll drama over, and 
draw the curtain up to 


Act the Second, 
in which the prodigious genius of the Critic is more 
fully developed. Enter Col. Fox with a letter of 
remonstrance, and, as we have hinted, not very 
perfect in his part. He repels the “ assertions’’ of 
the foregoing paper as “ offensive and untrue,” 
and calumnious, and “ samples of gratuitous abuse 
and scurrilous epithets” of the reviewer. He tells 
the tale of the mss. committed to his father’s literary 
charge by Lord Waldegrave, with a desire that 
“ the feelings of those connected with the persons 
mentioned in the work might be spared as much as 
possible ;”’ and instances Lord H.'s statement that 
one passage had been cut out by Lord Waldegrave 
himself, as affording a probable inference that he, 
Lord H., had not gone on cutting and slicing off 
lumps of valuable matter out of sheer caprice and 
wilfulness, as imputed to him by the Critic,¢ who 





* So described by the Critic himself, and accurately, 
meaning the imperfect copy the restoration of which was 
to effect the integrity of the Memoirs!!! f . 

+ The preface by Lord Holland to his edition in 1822 is 
plain enough, and above all subterfuge or equivocation on 
this score. ‘‘ With respect to omissions, it is right to in- 
form the reader that one gross, indelicate, and ill-authen- 
ticated story had been cut out by Lord Waldegrave before 
the ms. was delivered to the editor; but he is assured the 
author himself acknowledged that the facts related in it 
rested on no authority but mere rumour. Some, though 
very few, coarse expressions have been suppressed by 
the editor, and the beng? om filled up by asterisks ; 
and two or three passages affecting the private character 
with any politi- 
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having discovered omitted passages in a previous 
“ rough copy,” at once charges on Lord Holland 
acts of Horace Walpole in putting the finishing 
touches to his work for publication ! 

Our Critic is a little astounded but not abash- 
ed—can feel for the sensitiveness of a son, &c., 
but cannot recognise his late father’s title to 
infallibility (with him there cannot be two infalli- 
bilities!) — dislikes the phrase “scurrilous epi- 
thets,” as if it were quite new to him; and re- 
asserts that Lord H. had exercised an unsound 
discretion and acted capriciously. Editorial lati- 
tude is then discussed with a flux of words; and 
“the publishers’ trick” is again denounced as de- 
priving us, for the present, of an edition (i.e. our 
friend’s rough copy one) for which the time is ripe 
—restoring the sound text, i. e. that which the author 
had corrected or expunged, with the few farther 
“coarse expressions,” private slanders, sarcasms 
on bodily infirmities, and gross-indelicate amours, 
proved to be ill authenticated, which the editor 
had excluded. To leave out these things is de- 
clared to be an abominable tampering with HISTORY, 
and not to be endured by that voice of the public, 
a pure, benevolent, and disinterested Critic. 

And out of this grow the immortal Canons of 
Criticism which have amused us more than all the 
rest, and which are put forth with the due solem- 
nity of a Chrononotontologos, in the following 
style: “Here let us guard ourselves against a 
possible fallacy which may be offered as a reply. 
Col. Fox, or some other, may hold that the public 
has not a property in the manuscripts of Horace 
Walpole; and that as the author might have with- 
held them had he pleased, so may [might] those 
who represent him. Our answer is at once Yes 
and No. (Mysterious Delphic Oracle! but we 
swear a true copy.) To say nothing here of the 
obligation contracted by those who publisa Wal- 
pole’s manuscripts to Walpole himself, we confine 
ourselves to the case between the editor arid pub- 
lic. The manuscripts were, it is true, Wzlpole’s, 
or Lord Waldegrave’s, or Lord Holland’s, to give 
or withhold. But the moment E1THER chooses to pub- 
lish, the rights of the public begin. (And curious 
rights they are.) The public has a perpetual title 
to the truth; and all the incidents of that title 
attach to manuscript whenever it is taken from 
the closet and sent through the press. As re- 
gards the public, Lord Holland had a right to 
put the whole manuscript in the fire if he so pleased, 
but not a part, printing the rest. Col. Fox does 
not believe that Lord H. was capable of so act- 
ing (as to cut out passages from the copy) unless 
he were authorised by Lord Waldegrave. We 
know only that the passages are so cut out, and 
that Lord Waldegrave had no such authority, him- 
self, which he could transmit.” 

Critic allows he was wrong about the mottoes 
which he had stigmatised Lord H. for omitting, 
but would have corrected the error had he been 
petitioned to do so, “being in all our strictures as 
desirous to be fair and serve only the truth, as we 
have no doubt Lord Holland was to discharge honestly 
his duties as an editor.’ Was there ever so enter- 





eal event, or illustrative of any great public character, 
have been omitted. Sareasms on mere bodily infirmity, 
in which the author was too apt to indulge, have in some 
instances been expunged ; and where private amours were 
mentioned in the notes or appendix, the name of the lady 
has seldom been printed at length, unless the story was 
already known or intimately connected with some event 
of importance, to the elucidation of which it was indis- 
pape le. Such liberties would be still more necessary if 

he remaining historical works of Lord Orford were ever 
to see the light. They have been very sparingly used on 
the present oceasion, and appeared to be warranted by 
the consideration, that though the work had been written 
obviously for publication, it was left without directions 
how to dispose of it, and entirely at the discretion of those 
by whose authority it is now given to the public. Greater 
freedom might perhaps have been taken without preju- 
dice to the author or to his memoirs. But the editor was 
unwilling to omit any fact or anecdote that had a direct 
or indizect tendency to illustrate the causes or trace the 
P of any political change or public event. The few 
omis ions made are entirely of a private nature, and in 





forsooth, fears ‘ abusing confidence,’ has graced the pages of 


taining a sop, or so exquisite and complimentary 
a comparison, for an arraigned culprit as this, from 
bis accuser and judge? You capricious, wilful, 
malignant wronger of history, by cutting out and 
abstracting passages with scissors and malice 
prepense, so that they never can be restored 
—you literary felon—you are just like Us, only 
anxious for fairness and truth. Nevertheless, be 
admonished agreeably to our principle—though you 
had a right to destroy the whole truth, you had no 
right to destroy @ part of it; the heir of Horace 
Walpole could not “transmit”? to you authority 
to do so; nay, Horace Walpole himself possessed 
no such right; he was bound not to take his manu- 
script from the closet, or the moment he did so 
the rights of the public began, and it was at his 
peril if he cut out or altered a syllable; for (and 
we repeat the stupendous canon) the moment either 
(Walpole, Waldegrave, or Holland) chooses to pub- 
lish, the rights of the public begin in its perpetual 
title to the truth; and, consequently, to every in- 
cident contained in that irrevocable document.— 
Now let us suppose there was a notorious lie in 
the ms., has the public a right to it as a truth, 
or may author or editor be permitted to leave it 
out? No, says Critic, they may burn the whole 
lot, but they must not rob the public of its inci- 
dental property in falsehood - truths which have 
once been committed to writing. Ah, you stare, 
but you have not a proper idea of the duties of 
an editor. If he find slander, libel, obscenity, 
blasphemy, he must print it—the public has a right 
to all or none! 

See our Crony’s “ unpublished manuscript,” the 
Rough Copy, as it would have appeared but for this 
odious proceeding of Mr. Colburn; and when it 
does see the light, you shall see what you shall see: 
not a lie, not a slander, not a libel, not an obsce- 
nity, not a blasphemy shall be omitted; and there 
will be such notes as will make the whole more 
clearly worthy of the well-known maliciousness 
and love of scandal, not to say malignity, of Horace 
Walpole. 

The Third Act 

is short. Critic is consoled. Col. Fox is satisfied 
that his father’s memory has been accidentally re- 
viled by the kindest of critics—the softest, the gen- 
tlest-hearted lovers of literature, the encouragers 
of young struggling merit, and only terrible when 
they have got a publisher they fancy they can im- 
pale, or an audacious editor who has dared to an- 
ticipate an unpublished manuscript confidentially 
shewn to them, and meant to illume the world 
when the copyright in a previous publication had 
expired. 

The finale is worthy of the contest. Col. Fox, 
with a taste and appetite not unworthy of a com- 
plimentary comparison (such as above noticed be- 
tween his father and the reviewer), explains that, 
in writing the annexed passage,* he did not intend 
the word “scurrilous” to apply to the writer of that 
review. ‘ However unjustifiable and, in my opi- 
nion, calumnious his assertions regarding my father 
were, I do not consider them to be scurrilous. 
[The deuce he does not!] I meant that term to 
apply to the extracts from the memoirs which 
he put in his review,” &c. &c. This is amaz- 
ing; but the rejoicing of the Critic beats it all 
to rags. To be excused of being scurrilous, and 
only charged with being calumnious, is a delight 
so excessive, that he leaps almost out of his skin 
with joy. ‘ We gladly give insertion to Col. 
Fox’s letter (he exultingly -cries), which closes 
the discussion.” This letter remarks on the de- 
fence, and says, “ I have only one observation to 
make, which is, that I did not intend the word 
scurrilous to apply to the writer of that review. 





* “T cannot congratulate the a. nor, I hope, will 


. : —$———> 
However unjustifiable and, in my opinion, calum. 
nious his assertions regarding my father were, | 4, 
not consider them to be scurrilous. We accept the 
tribute to our love of truth and justice, Happy 
happy are we that Col. Fox declares us to be oniy 
calumniators. What care we if maledicus a male ca 
non distat nisi occasione ?” 


As a Key to some of the foregoing remarks jm 
may observe, that readers by referring to Lorj 
Holland’s preface will find that Lord Orford took 
such “ extraordinary pains to correct and improve 
his Memoirs and prepare them for publication" 
that the whole of those published by Lord Holiang 
had been “ written over twice, and the early part 
three times.” That “ the first sketches or foul 
copies of the work are in his own handwriting, 
then follows what he calls the ‘ corrected and tran. 
scribed copy,’ which is also written by himself; 
and this third or last copy, extending to the end of 
1755, is written by his secretary or amanuensis, 
Mr. Kirkgate, with some other corrections by him 
self; and the notes on the blank pages, opposite to the 
fair copy, entirely in his own hand.” 

These facts account pretty well for the curiow 
new process of correcting the last fair copy ofa 
work from the previous foul one! 

With regard to the gross epithets (whether 
scurrilous or calumnious it is not our province to 
determine,) applied by the Critic to the publisher, 
it occurs to us that if an imposition or trick of 
trade were intended, it was about the most absurd 
attempt ever made upon public credulity and re. 
membrance. Nothing can be more true than the 
title-page statement. The Memoirs are edited 
from the original mss., with a preface and notes by 
the late Lord Holland; and we have yet to learn 
that in reprinting any work it is a sine qua non to 
detail its previous forms, or be called such bad 
names for not doing so. 

And with regard to the third point, namely, the 
scandalous editorial liberties taken by Lord Hol- 
land, we should have little or nothing to say, were 
it not that our own opinions were somewhat mixed 
up in the question. How far living men and 
women ought to respect the memories and en- 
deavour to protect the characters of their ances- 
tors, must be a matter of feeling. Some folks may 
not care to have it promulgated that their sires 
were pilloried, transported, or hanged. Others 
may entertain some reverence as far back as to 
their Grandfathers Whiteheads and Grandmothers, 
within the recollection of their infancy. Beyond 
that, we presume, it is held to be impertinent to 
object to any exhibition of earliery progenitors, such 
as the great-grands, &c. in the darkest colours of 
roguery and villany. Our Critic, immaculate be his 
forbears! loudly condemns the fastidiousness of Lord 
Holland in leaving out piquant touches of this de- 
scription; for this offence he desecrates his recent 
tomb, till we recoil with wonder on the altogether 
opposite sentiments of the Literary Gazette, at the 
period of the publication, and in the lifetime of 
the noble and accomplished editor. So distant 
were we from fancying he had employed the scissors 
too much, that we arraigned him before the pub- 
lic, and more especially before the descendants of 
parties unspared by the well-known prejudices and 
malice of Horace Walpole, for having suffered too 
much to escape his pruning consideration and 
justice. In No. 268 of this journal, March 
9th, 1822, we began a review of the publica- 
tion; and continued it through seven successive 
numbers, to No. 274, April the 20th,* where we 
concluded with a vehement denunciation of its 
cruel inroad upon family feelings. We said (see Lit. 
Gaz. No. 268), after remarking on the high expec- 
tations which had prevailed previous to the appeat- 
ance of the Memoirs, that they were a very curious 





the public be much gratified by the samples of grat 
abuse and scurrilous epithets with which this reviewer, who, 


@ paper which never ought to have admitted them.’ (Lord 
love him! he has no notion of what mighty Critics hold 





general regard persons comparatively insignificant.” 





* It is a bit of coincidence that in these numbers the 
Wellington Shield, a work of art which cost 1 —_ 
s to be on the tapis, just as the colossal Wellingto 





to be disgraceful to a paper.] 


roup is now.—Zd. L. G, 
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sddition to the class ofletters towhich they belonged, 
and “one likely to be read with great interest, 
though that interest be founded as much on its 

jectionable morality as on its intelligence, point, 
and historical value; for it is (we protested) a 
shocking thing, both in principle and practice, to encou- 
vage that system of posthumous assassination of which 
these volumes furnish so atrocious an example. It is 
revolting to human nature to have the dead of half a 
century recalled from their tombs, like spirits under 
ihe sorceries of some vile enchanter, and held up to 
grinning scorn and infamy. The base cowardice of 
guch conduct is only equalled by its injustice. The 
ashes of men cannot protect their memories ; and the 
slanderer is alike secure from contradiction and recri- 
mination, however falsely he may have maligned cha- 
racer, and however worthless his testimony. The 
premeditated cruelty of writing these Memoirs, and 
consigning them to a future generation, blackening as 
they do the past age, is not to be contemplated without 
feelings of indignation, if not of absolute horror. Such | 
are our sentiments upon the principle of this and all | 
sinilar works, which, according to the views and pas- 
sions of their authors, bequeath to posterity a libel on | 
nankind, in the forms of vilified contemporaries—of 
beings whose earthly accounts have long been closed, 
and their final audit given.” 

Such were our “ sentiments” nearly a quarter of 
acentury ago, and such they are now. Walpole 
did not pretend to write history (Lit. Gaz. No. 271, 
page 194); and if he had, no history could ever 
receive advantage from those portions of his me- 
moranda which relate to fashionable follies, and 
private intrigues or vices. No fudge, as Mr. Bur- 
chell has it, can be more ridiculous than to call for 
Walpole’s anecdotes of indecent amours, and inci- 
dents of personal absurdities, to piece out the truths | 
of English history. Much of these volumes might 
yet be retrenched, and this artificial Goose of His- 
tory not moult one genuine feather. 


Before we add a few general remarks to this 
ludicrous specimen of literary dictation and con- 
troversy (where the respondent is ultimately per- 
suaded that he did not know his own meaning, 
though it is as plain as a pikestaff), we would 
briefly refer to the All or None argument about 
manuscripts, so ludicrously enunciated and main- 
tained, as in our verbatim quotations. We will 
pass the unintelligible “ yes and no,” which may 
serve for an idle holyday riddle—we will pass what 
may be deemed an oversight in grammatical con- 
struction, since it is impossible to fancy that even 
an idiot would broach the outrageous doctrine that 
aman had no right to alter his own manuscripts; 
—but we will just advert for a moment to the dis- 
tinct assertion that an editor has neither right nor 
discretion allowed to him beyond putting the mss. 
ashe finds them, entirely or not at all, before the 
public. We daresay that in perusing the fore- 
going exposition one of the most amusing and 
characteristic pictures of a period of English man- 
nets ever published may have occurred to our 
readers; and it is a case in point in almost every 
Particular. We allude to Pepy’s Diary, edited by 
Lord Braybrooke. We have seen that manuscript, 
and, without abusing confidence, can declare that 
the filthy stories and obscene descriptions which 
Itcontains would beat all other Rough Copies out 
ofthe field. Why did not Lord Braybrooke pub- 
lish them? How dared his lordship to violate 
the public rights, which began the moment the 
MS. was taken from the muniment chest? He 
has behaved infinitely worse than Lord Holland; 
and we would now advise him, as his only means 
of reparation, to send the Pepy’s papers from 
Audley End (where common decency will not per- 
nithim to shew them to woman, child, or man) 
with a letter of entreaty to the holder of Walpole’s 
Rough Notes, begging of him not to delay such an 
edition as will offer to the public that novel and 
interesting information which History requires, 
and which bond fide doth belong to the said public, 


| aborigines, are all satisfactory; and we may add, 





&8 incident to the WHOLE TRUTH. 


AUSTRALIA FELIX. . 

Five Years’ Experience in Australia Felix, §c. 
G.H. Haydon. With Illustrations by H. Hains- 
selin, from Sketches on the Spot by the Author. 
Large 8vo, pp. 169. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
WE have just had occasion to remark on another 
new work from New Holland, that in whatever else 
the country may be prolific, there is certainly no 
scarcity of books among its exports. The division 
called Australia Felix has had as few historians as 
any other; but as it has only existed about eight 
years, it would, perhaps, be too much to expect a 
work as long as Gibbon’s Decline and Fall on the 
subject of its colonisation and progress. The pre- 
sent volume is a very agreeable contribution to- 
wards the sufficient understanding of its settlement, 
early struggles, and existing condition; and we 
have only to select a few of its most novel state- 
ments and views, to recommend it to any collection 
on Australian topics. The geographical account, 
the sketch of geology, the gleanings in natural 
science (even after Gould), and the notices of the 


that the illustrations are of ‘more artistical and 
effective character than usual: as if the name of 
Haydon must unite with something of value in the 
fine arts. To exemplify the literary contents such 
as we have so briefly described them, our extracts 
need be very few. Belonging to natural history, 
ever a pleasing theme, the following are selected: 
“ The locusts (cicades) enliven the woods in the 
summer with their perpetual chirping; they mea- 
sure about two inches in length, and are winged; 
they deposit a kind of honey on the trees they in- 
habit, which hardens into small white cakes and 
is known to the colonists as manna. They have 


never been found to be destructive to the crops or 
gardens of the settlers, although in many seasons 
they appear in immense numbers; this is not the 
case with the swarms of grasshoppers which cover 
the bush in the hot season, and occasionally leave 


a garden quite bare by their ravages. They do 
not arrive at a great size, but are the most de- 
structive of any insect known in the colony. The 
mole cricket is found all over the bush, and warns 
the traveller by its note when to expect rain. Se- 
veral beautiful descriptions of mantis are found; 
one kind being as much as five inches in length 
and of the most splendid form, when on the ground 
appearing like a large leaf; belonging to this class 
is also the animated straw, a strange creature, 
having all the appearance of a piece of straw placed 
upon legs. Beetles with green and golden wings 
are in great variety, and present an extensive scope 
for research to the entomologist. Spiders of every 
form and size are here met with, from the dimini- 
tive money-spider to the disgustingly large taran- 
tula, a frequent and unwelcome visitor to most of 
the huts in the bush; the bite of the ,tarantula is 
poisonous, but not mortal. Centipedes are often 
disturbed from their retreats.in rotten wood by the 
heat when placed in the settler’s chimney-corner; 


| secretes a fluid which in flavour and appearance is 
By | 


pure honey.’ From the favourable climate there 
is little doubt but that the silkworm would thrive 
in this country, and the mulberry is already grown 
to some extent. Does not this induce some hope 
that Australia Felix may eventually become a silk- 
growing and exporting colony, and that advantages 
would accrue to the mother country? be * 

“The swamps and low country and the banks of 
rivers are overgrown with tea-tree (leptospermum), 
of which there are several varieties. It is allied 
to the myrtle family (melaleuca). The trunks of 
the larger trees and the wood of the smaller de- 
scriptions, being generally straight and of a con- 
venient size, are used for building purposes in the 
bush, and a decoction of the leaves is a fair sub+ 
stitute for tea, yielding a beverage of a very aro- 
matic flavour. I[ have never met with these trees 
larger than fourteen inches in diameter; but when 
the scrub of tea-tree is intermixed with the dwarf 
vine it presents an almost impenetrable barrier to 
the traveller. The honeysuckle (Banksia integri- 
folia) will greatly disappoint those who, from its 
name, expect to see any thing similar to the sweet- 
scented climbers of English hedges and gardeas— 
this being a tree attaining to thirty or forty feet in 
height with spiral yellow flowers. The blossoms 
at the proper season yield a great quantity of 
honey, which on a dewy morning may be observed 
dropping from the flowers; the natives have a 
method of extracting the honey by plucking the 
blossoms and soaking them in a vessel of water, 
it forms a good substitute for sugar. The wood is 
of little use. The specimens of this tree growing 
in some part of Gipp’s Land are of a larger size 
than any to be seen in other parts of Australia 
Felix, and the flowers are nearly double the usual 
size.” 

In the bush, says Mr. H., “ notwithstanding the 
disadvantage of a hard bed I enjoyed a good night’s 
rest, and was awakened at sunrise by the singing 
of numerous pheasants (menura superba). These 
birds are the mocking-birds of Australia, imitating 
all the sounds that are heard in the bush in great 
perfection. They are about the size of a barn-door 
fowl, and are not remarkable for any beauty either 
in the shape or colour, being of a dirty brown, ap- 
proaching to black in some parts; their greatest 
attraction consists in the graceful tail of the cock 
bird, which assumes something the appearance of a 
lyre, for which reason some naturalists have called 
them lyre birds. But little is known of their 
habits, for it is seldom they are found near the 
dwellings of civilised man, as they delight in the 
solitude ofa thick underwood, where but little op- 
portunity offers for observing their habits. Hearing 
one scratching in the scrub close by the dray, every 
thing around being still, I crawled out of my dor- 
mitory and, gun in hand, proceeded towards the 
sound, intending to provide myself a fresh mess 
for breakfast. The sun having just risen induced 
it to commence its morning song, but the natural 





and so also are scorpions of a small size; I never 
noticed one of these creatures more than two inches | 
in length, and never heard of their inflicting seri- 
ous injury. Ants of a great size and with formi- 
dable means of defence, are both numerous and 
annoying, giving by their sting a disagreeable no- 
tice when the traveller is intruding on their do- 
mains. In the month of March a peculiar kind 
of fly becomes exceedingly numerous and trouble- 
some; its appearance is not unlike the English 
gad-fly; in its ravenous predilection, however, for 
blood, it is far inore to be dreaded, neither man 
nor beast is safe from its attacks. Its sting is not 
productive of more than a momentary sensation of 
pain, but from its repeated attacks it is looked 
upon as an annual pest. This fly settles on any 
exposed portion of the body, and protruding from 
its mouth a sharp-pointed tubular weapon after the 
manner af the moscheto, it sucks the vital fluid 
with the rapacity of a vampire. ‘Anomalous as 
it may appear, it is an indubitable fact that this 


note (blen-blen) of this bird was almost lost amongst 
the multitude of the sounds it was then producing. 
The croak of the crow, the scream of the cockatoo, 
the doleful cry of the morepork, the chattering of 
parrots, the ridiculous hooting of the laughing 
jackass, and the howl of the wild dog, were all 
produced in such quick succession that a stranger 
might have well imagined he was in the midst of a 
multitude of these denizens of the woods. Having 
succeeded in rounding a point of scrub which con- 
cealed my intended breakfast from my sight, I ob- 
tained a partial view of a large male bird strutting 
round a circle, scratching the rich mould up with 
its formidable claws, and spreading open its beau- 
teous tail to catch the glittering rays of the sun, 
which now broke through the dense forest. I 
afterwards discovered he had been eating a small 
kind of black leach, often found in the wet soil of 
the mountains, as many an unfortunate traveller 
can testify from their persecutions at night. As 





insect is possessed of an internal bag, wherein it 


there appeared every probability of his occupation 


continuing for some time, and as I fancied a stir 
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was being made at the camp, I raised my gun, 
when off went a piece within six feet of me, and a 
low chuckle announced that the sportsman had 
made a good shot. It was one of the black police, 
who had departed from the camp on the same mis- 
sion as myself; and hearing my bird’s song, sneak- 
ed past me, wondering what could be the meaning 
of my looking a pheasant in the face within ten 
paces with a loaded gun in my hand. . Thinking 
possibly my piece had missed fire, he saved my 
powder and shot by blowing the bird’s head off, 
which had been amusing me for more than an hour. 
On explaining to him that he had shot my bird, he 
politely handed it over to me without a word; I 
regaled myself on its carcass, though not at the 
expense of my conscience, for it would have been 
but a poor return to have slaughtered it after ha- 
ving entertained me so long. These birds are ex- 
ceedingly shy, and when disturbed never rise high 
from the ground, but running off into the densest 
of the scrub, scarcely allow. a sportsman time to 
raise his piece before they are out of his reach. 
The aborigines—more patient in the pursuit of 
game, and better able to approach it when dis- 
covered than most white men—seldom kill more 
than three brace in the course of a day. It is 
worthy of notice, that the song of this bird is 
scarcely ever heard during rain or when the sun is 
obscured, and it is the note which directs the wary 
native where they are to be found. The nest of 
this bird is about three feet in circumference, and 
one foot deep, having the orifice on one side. 
They lay but one egg, of a slate colour, with black 
spots; the female is a very unattractive bird, ha- 
ving but a poor tail, nothing like that of the male.” 

From these products we pass to copy some of 
the author’s statements relative to the natives; 
respecting whom he avers that they are miserably 
protected by their official protectors, and egre- 
giously ill-taught or neglected by missionary in- 
structors : 

“Seven years have elapsed since the present 


system has been pursued, and what is the result? 
The blacks have been declared British subjects, 
and are amenable to British laws, which those 
amongst them nearest civilisation have but a very 
limited idea of. This much they have learnt from 
sad experience; that for the murder of a man they 
are hanged, and for theft they are imprisoned or 


transported. What knowledge do they possess of 
a moral law, supposed to have been inculcated by 
their protectors for seven years? Nothing what- 
ever. Ask a black man why he does not kill or 
steal, and he will tell you because he fears hang- 
ing. Nothing but the dread of punishment in this 
world prevents them from indulging in the desires 
of their still savage nature, which frequently shews 
itself when opportunity and a feeling of security 
favours them. Before I dismiss this subject, I 
would wish to shew that the appointment of Mr. 
G. A. Robinson at the head of the protectorate 
establishment was injudicious, and that he was in 
no way qualified to fill it. He was raised from a 
low station in colonial society to this important 
office in consequence of his success in inducing 
the natives of Van Diemen’s Land to accompany 
him to Flinder’s Island. With some convicts, or 
government men as they are there called, he pe- 
netrated into the haunts of the natives, whither 
they had retired from the persecutions of their 
more savage white brethren, and succeeded by his 
representations in inducing them to march with 
him into Hobarton, whence they were shipped off 
to Flinder’s Island. The number of. blacks was 
but small; persecution and the shocking cruelties 
perpetrated by the bushrangers, some of whom 
confessed having shot them as food for their dogs, 
had thinned their numbers and broken their spirit. 
Impelled by necessity and hunger, hunted and 
treated like wild beasts, they were but too glad to 
leave their own country for a land where they were 
told they would be free from these persecutions ; 
and Mr. Robinson, for a sum of-money, made an 
attempt under the authority of government to 





cullect them together, which was successful. That 
he was of benefit to the European inhabitants of 
Van Diemen’s Land there can be little doubt; for 
revenge was the ruling passion of the natives, and 
every opportunity which offered for the slaughter 
of a white man was eagerly embraced by them; 
and could it be wondered at after the manner in 
which they had been treated? The fact of Mr. 
Robinson’s success in this instance was unfortu- 
nately considered sufficient qualification for his 
holding the office he at present does. Every rea- 
der must at once perceive that although an un- 
educated man might by certain representations 
induce a few tribes of savages to accompany him 
to another country, still that the same individual 
might be quite unfitted for treating with a class 
whose intercourse with Europeans has been con- 
ducted on quite a different footing from the poor 
Van Diemen’s Land natives, and whose language, 
manners, and customs were very dissimilar. Whe- 
ther the colonial government did right in putting 
such power into his hands can be best answered 
by the universal failure which has attended all his 
exertions.* * 

“One of the customs prevalent amongst all the 
tribes of the province is to destroy a number of 
enemies for every death which occurs amongst 
their own members. In 1843, the doctor, a great 
man in the Woeworong tribe, died ; and his relatives 
and friends, after going through certain ceremonies, 
set off, to the number of twenty-five armed men, 
for Gipp’s Land to revenge his death. Many of 
these warriors had with them double-barrel guns 
and rifles, and there remained no doubt of their in- 
tentions. Now these men were under the protec- 
tion of W. Thomas, Esq., perhaps the most efficient 
officer of the whole department. News was taken 
to him at his station at Nerree Nerree Warren, of 
the intentions of the blacks, and he arrived at 
Westernport shortly afterwards, in time to find his 
sable friends returning from the slaughter of nine 
men belonging to the Berber and Tandil tribes. 
He would not let it be considered that he believed 
the settlers’ accounts of their having seen portions 
of human flesh in their possession. It would not 
have been his interest to do so, and so the affair 
was not inquired further into; but one of the head 
men of the expedition informed me of the whole 
matter, and shewed me some fat which he had ex- 
tracted from the belly of a man killed there by his 
own hand. He gave me several revolting particu- 
lars of the massacre, and described the several 
actions of these people whilst they were being 
slaughtered, which left but a poor impression on 
my mind of the humanising effect of the particular 
description of Christianity they have been in- 
structed in. I was greatly interested in one of my 
excursions with one of the blacks who accompanied 
me, giving a description of a ‘ yabber,’ or discourse, 
his protector had treated him and his people with 
on the Sunday previous; his action all the time 
he was delivering it was most ludicrous, and a cer- 





* An after-page says of this settlement (in 1834): “ Vi- 
sited the blacks, and found every en clean and com- 
fortable; they were lodged in neat white-washed huts, 
each containing one room with a fireplace and bedstead. 
In front of the cottages are the church and jail, neither of 
which present any architectural beauties. There are also 
other comfortable buildings for the cockswain, catechist, 
and the army, consisting of one sergeant and two privates. 
Some ground has been cleared and gardens made, capable 
of supplying the settlement with vegetables, &c.; but the 
land about the settlement is generally poor, and the water 
used is brackish and unwholesome. The total number of 
inhabitants at present is eighty, namely, fifty-seven Van 
Diemen’s Land blacks and twenty-three whites; so that 
in ten years there has been a decrease of one hundred and 
sixty-three on a total of two hundred and twenty, or an 
average of sixteen three-tenths per annum. The greatest 
amount of deaths was on its first establishment, and this 
is accounted for by the sudden change in habits of life 
and diet, the Van Diemen’s Land government at that 
time only supplying them with salt beef and flour. There 
have n eleven superintendents in the course of ten 
years. The births have been very few; I only saw four 
children, two of them half casts; and it is evident a very 
few years will see the extinction of the race. They sing 
psalms, play at marbles, beg tobacco of visitors, and smoke 
as long as their supply lasts. Almost every night a co- 
robbery is held, which is a kind of dramatic dance.” 





So 
tain nasal twang shewed that very little had Passed 
unnoticed by him. He proceeded to say that, afje, 
Mr. had talked with the Great Father about 
something he did not know what, he commenced; 
sermon in the following words: ‘ My black fellog, 
are very good (this occurred shortly after the ma, 
sacre mentioned above), the Goulburn and Other 
tribes are not good, they have killed white me 
and they will all be hanged; my black fellows ca 
go to Melbourne and procure bread, tea, sugar, anj 
tobacco of the white people, and not be afraid. 
they are very good;’ and such stuff as this js, | 
believe, the substance of all their moral instruction, 
As a natural consequence of an education of thi 
description, their ideas of Christianity are {als 
and ridiculous. On my shewing one of these chil. 
dren of nature an engraving of the infant Jesus, ky 
declared ‘ such a fellow was no good ; he was wea 
and small, and could not protect them; no good 
little Jesus, very good the old man,’ meaning ty 
Great Spirit; and the native who made this re. 
mark was one who had engaged the particular at. 
tention of his protector. I think I need say ny 
more to shew the utter uselessness of this depart. 
ment as it exists at present in this province, or tg 
induce those whose inclination would lead them to 
do good to all without regard to colour, to inquire 
further into this most important subject, and to 
render some real assistance to a class of people 
low, indeed, in the scale of humanity, but who are 
not found to be deficient in many of the virtues 
which adorn a more advanced period of civilis:. 
tion. ® - 

“It is generally considered that the native inha. 
bitants of Port Philip are by far the finest race of 
men yet discovered on the continent of New Hol. 
land, far exceeding the Van Diemen’s Land and 
Sydney natives in comeliness of appearance, and 
also in the manufacture of their weapons, and in 
the simple arts existing amongst them. The wo 
men make excellent baskets of a coarse grass, neck- 
laces from hollow reeds cut into short lengths, and 
the men form water-pots of the excrescences ofthe 
trees, which they cut off and hollow out with great 
labour and perseverance. ‘They are at times 
tractable, generous, and peaceable, shewing an apt- 
titude for acquiring knowledge truly surprising, 
capital imitators, and witty; but with all these good 
qualities, there are those restless, treacherous, and 
vindictive feelings which stamp man as a savage, to 
whatever country he belongs, and which it is to be 
feared will never be eradicated under their present 
management.’ They are of a dark-brown colout, 
and very dirty in their habits, but there are in- 
stances of the youth of either sex being both comely 
and cleanly in their appearance. The old women 
are withered and decrepid, presenting a disgusting 
appearance, closely resembling an ouran-outang. 
It is impossible to conclude with any certainty a 
to their age; but judging from appearances, | ims 
gine many in their wild state, and uncontaminated 
by the white man’s vices, arrive at the usual age 
allotted to man, but those tribes nearest civilisation 
are dwindling fast away. The Douttagalla tribe 
has now only one member left out of a goodly 
number which formed it when the white people 
came. ® = © 

“ Their ideas of religion are very limited, and 
their belief of a future state is, that after death they 
will jump up white men. [This must be a very new 
part of their creed.—Ed. L. G.] They believe in 
a ‘ Great Father,’ and in an evil spirit, the latter of 
which they fear exceedingly. The blacks have some 
crude notions of a judicial government, as theit 
punishments for certain offences testify; for if a 
man kill his wife, accidentally or otherwise, he is 
exposed to the tortures of spearing, with only 4 
small shield to ward off the blows inflicted in rota- 
tion by each member of his tribe; if a person kill 
a dog, the owner of the animal is allowed to give 
him three blows on the head with a waddy, at dis- 
cretion either hard or soft; but should he kill the 
offender during the punishment, he would rendet 
himself amenable to the first-mentioned law. The 
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uncture themselves at a certain age, and 
nise large lumps of flesh as long and large as a 
pan's finger ; the women also tattoo themselves 
shout the breast and arms. On particular occa- 
sions they paint and adorn their head with emu or 
atoo feathers; they have no instrument of 
, the corobbery songs being accompanied by 
the beating of two sticks together, and by the wo- 
men thumping their opossum rugs. Their only 
jress consists of rugs made either from the opos- 
gum or kangaroo skin, a small bandage round the 
head, and a quantity of string made from opossum 
hair twisted, which is wound around the neck in a 
eat number of folds. The women wear a belt of 
emu feathers to hide the person, and the men a 
yallaby skin cut into a number of narrow slips for 
the same purpose. The Goulburn, and some other 
tribes, knock out the front teeth on attaining to a 
certain age, but this is not a universal custom, for 
yeither the Bournarongs or Woeworongs are found 
to do this. That the blacks are not deficient in 
caning, the following anecdote will testify: In 
the early days of Melbourne, when labour was 
garce, a settler on the Yarra, about four miles 
from town, desired a black who was camping near 
his hut, to procure a few of his friends, and to carry 
to his house in town a number of fowls, telling him 
he would give them a loaf each when they had done 
yo, After looking out some time for their arrival, 
what was his surprise to see a great number of 
blacks march up to his door, each bearing a single 
fonl, but he was much more astonished when each 
demanded a loaf for fulfilling his share of the con- 
wet. © « * 

“Jt was for some time a matter of doubt whether 
these people were cannibals; but in consequence of 
apumber of facts which have come under my ob- 
servation, J am sorry to say, no doubt remains but 
that they are so. On several occasions I have seen 
human flesh in their possession, and have been told 
by them without much scruple that they always 
make a point of eating certain portions of their 
enemies killed in battle or by treachery, under a 
feeling of revenge. When two tribes are about 
having a fair open fight, the head men of each 
challenge the others in nearly these words—‘ Let 
us fight, we are not afraid, my warriors will kill 
you all, and eat you up.’ The part of the human 
body valued by them most is the kidney fat, to 
which they attribute supernatural powers, and 
think it acts as a charm in many cases. 

“When going hunting, they say some black- 
fedlow’s fat rubbed over the soles of their feet will 
prevent the kangaroo and other game from hearing 
them walk in the bush; and there are scarcely any 
whohave not some portion of itin their bags, which 
is kept as carefully out of the sight of strangers 
as possible. The disgusting and cruel act of cut- 
ting out the fat is very often performed when life 
is still lingering in the victims; several instances 
have occurred where they have been found alive 
several hours after having suffered from this horrid 
deed. It cannot be said they are a warlike people, 
as nearly all their enemies are killed by treachery, 
and searcely ever in a fair and open fight. The 
usual plan of operation after they have determined 
on making war upon a tribe is as follows: scouts 
are sent out in the direction of the enemy’s coun- 
try, aud as soon as marks of natives are discovered 
the warriors ali proceed stealthily along, examining 
every mark with the greatest attention ; a blade of 
crushed grass, or a leaf, or twig broken, is sufficient 
to point out to the experienced the direction in 
which to fall in with the foe. The tracks having 
been discovered, and the time at which they were 
made,—for the native is able to judge by their ap- 
pearance the period which has elapsed since the 
passing of the enemy and also of their number,—all 
their future operations are guided by this. If 
several days have passed, they push on, still keeping 
on the trail, travelling in a line, and treading as 
much as possible in each others’ footsteps. In this 
manner they proceed noiselessly on their road 
vatil the fresh tracks announce that they are ap- 





proaching the enemy. Every care is now taken 
to prevent a knowledge of their proximity. No 
fires are lighted lest the smoke should attract 
attention, and scarcely a word is spoken but in a 
whisper. At length, after journeying a day or 
two, smoke is observed, a halt is immediately 
made, and a council held. The position of the 
smoke is well defined, for towards evening, on the 
return of the blacks from hunting, it rises up in 
volumes, leaving no doubt of the spot whence it 
springs. As it gets darker a stealthy approach is 
made towards the camp until even the number of 
the fires can be determined. Weapons are now 
made ready; if guns or rifles are amongst the 
party, the priming is looked to and fresh caps 
titted, but not a move is made until about an hour 
before daybreak, when the whole party of warriors 
crawl carefully along the ground on their bellies, 
in their motion very much resembling that of the 
snake, and endeavour as they approach to spread 
themselves so as to encompass the whole camp. 
This done, they rest like the tiger in his lair until 
daylight points out to them the most advantageous 
mode of proceeding. Should one of them get up 
and look about him, it is a signal to commence the 
slaughter immediately; and each warrior, having 
previously selected his man, makes the attack, the 
confusion of fear seizes the camp, and an attempt 
is made by all to hide in the neighbouring woods, 
but every hollow stump and every tuft of grass is 
occupied by an enemy thirsting for blood and 
spreading death wherever he can. The contest 
generally occupies but a few minutes, and the un- 
fortunate wounded, who are still perhaps alive, are 
assailed with blows and spears. Revenge, the 
prevailing passion, originating often ig some ima- 
ginary offence never committed by the sufferers, 
now drinks her fill; the dead bodies are savagely 
lacerated and the kidney fat torn out, large slices 
of flesh are cut from the legs, and eyery conceivable 
indignity offered to bodies so lately tabernacles of 
living souls. In an affray of thjs description few 
are spared; young and old, the very infant and its 
mother fall a common prey to the fiendish fury of 
the victors. Portions of their flesh are roasted 
and eaten on the spot, and the remainder of the 
mangled bodies are left as food for carrion crows, 
eagles, &c. Occasionally a few young women are 
taken and appropriated by the head warriors to 
themselves for wives; but if an attempt is made by 
them to escape, they are immediately slaughtered 
without mercy. This, I grieve to say, is a true pic- 
ture of a black massacre, only rendered more 
deadly than formerly by the introduction of fire- 
arms among many tribes. Guns are bad enough 
in the hands of men who have been taught from 
their youth that mercy is the noblest feeling in the 
warrior, and who emplov them under its influence ; 
but where used by a savage who glories more in 
the destruction of a foe than the preservation of a 
friend, they are deadly weapons indeed. 

“On the return of such a party as I have de- 
scribed from one of these attacks to the remaining 
part of their tribe (the women, very old men, and 
young children never accompanying a war party), 
those of the number who for the first time have 
been in action, decked with garlands of gum-leaves, 
are led into the tribe and held up as noble exam- 
ples to the youngsters, worthy of imitation. A 
great corobbery is held, and then the injury on 
their part is supposed to be wiped out and only 
awaits the death of one of their tribe for the same 
events as I have endeavoured to portray to occur 
again.” 

They attribute every death to the unholy ma- 
chination of an enemy, as was of old the case in 
England, when little wax figures stuck full of pins 
could slowly kill kings; but the Australians be- 
lieve the catastrophe is caused “ by singing and 
going through many ridiculous ceremonies, such 
as tying up pieces of cord in knots, thus occasion- 
ing the disease under which they may be suffer- 
ing. * * * 

“The means used to discover the blacks who 





they suppose were the occasion of the death (for 
every death that occurs is imagined to have been 
brought about through the witchcraft of some 
other tribe) are as follows :—A hole is dug in the 
earth near the spot where the person may have 
died, and on coming to a worm-hole or any other 
cavity underneath the surface it is traced to its 
end, and in whatever direction it may tend is a 
sign to the simple blacks which determines in 
what quarter they are to look for those who have 
been the occasion of the death of their brother. 
A party is immediately despatched in the direction 
indicated, and it is considered a mark of cowardice 
to return without bringing back a piece of the 
kidney fat of a murdered man as atrophy. This 
custom has doubtless had the effect of making the 
aboriginal population so scanty as it is; for the 
tribes are always at variance, and there are gene- 
rally so many deaths to revenge that they may be 
considered as eternally at war, and always ready 
to take any advantage of their adversaries.” 

But death would seem preferable to life to the 
female sex ; for we are told: 

“ It is customary with some of the distant tribes 
when young children die to burn them. I have 
heard instances of native women destroying their 
female children with their own hands shortly after 
birth. Tam ata loss to conceive why this is done, 
excepting from their inability to provide for the 
little creatures, which is often the case during a 
dearth of food for themselves and the consequent 
failure of nature’s food for the child. Looking at 
it in this light, they consider it perhaps more 
merciful to destroy life at once than see it linger 
for a few weeks in a hopeless state of low starva- 
tion; for should the mother’s milk fail, where are 
they to look for food fit for an infant? That their 
feelings for their children when grown up are most 
laudable, no one who has seen these people will 
deny; so that I imagine nothing but sheer neces- 
sity would induce them to destroy them in their 
infancy. I have noticed these poor enduring 
creatures, the native women (for they are here, as 
among all savage races, their husbands’ slaves), 
toiling on a burning hot day through the bush, 
laden with a heterogeneous assemblage of pots, 
blankets, rugs, bags containing charms, &c., skins, 
baskets; and perhaps mounted on all these ar- 
ticles will be a child from three days to six years 
old; and this is not for a walk of an hour, but 
probably for the whole day. Should any of the 
dogs through weakness (and there are always a 
number accompanying a tribe) be unable to pro- 
ceed, the unfortunate women are expected to carry 
them too; so that by the end of their journey, with 
the addition of these, and food such as opossums, 
gum, &c., which they may procure on the road, 
they have often a burden to carry which a strong 
men would scarcely endure for such a length of 
time without practice; but with all this they neve 
desert their children; as soon as they are able 
to walk the mothers endeavour to induce them to 
look out for their own food, and instruct them in 
the art and mystery of cutting out grubs from the 
trees, the proper roots fit for food, and never think 
of leaving them for any length of time until well 
able to provide for themselves.” 

Australia Feliz ! 





GREECE. 

Peloponnesiaca: a Supplement to Travels in the 
Morea. By W. Martin Leake, F.R.S.  8vo, 
pp. 432. London, J. Rodwell. 

ANOTHER (see our last week’s Review of Gell’s 

Rome) most valuable contribution to ancient geo- 

graphy and history; such as might be antici- 

pated from the high scholarly accomplishments, 
learning, astutencss, and zeal of Col. Leake. With 
such a guide, little is left for hypothesis and specu- 
lation. We plant one foot firmly on the soil before 
we advance the other; and our steps appear to be 
nearly as consecutive and certain as in Euclid’s 

Elements. 

Since his travels in the Morea, increased facili- 
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ties have been given to the examination of the Pe- 
Joponnesus, by its liberation from the Turkish yoke; 
and the Preface tells us, “The opportunity af- 
forded by that event was eagerly embraced by the 
French government,—under all its forms a liberal 
promoter of the advancement of science. In the 
year 1829, a numerous and select commission of 
geography, natural history, and archzology, was 
sent to the Peloponnesus, and there employed 
during two years, under the dangers and difficulties 
of an ungenial climate, and a country desolated by 
the effects of one of the most cruel wars recorded 
in history.” Of their labours Col. Leake has 
availed himself, as they did of the previous labours 
of himself and Sir W. Gell, whose “ Carte” they 
made their guide in their itinerary through the 
country; and in other respects uses all recent in- 
vestigations, which he unites with his own, and 
records in the most judicious manner as to the or- 
thography of names and other points, apparently 
of minor consequence, but extremely conducive to 
the right understanding of the subjects handled. 

Olympia, the Greek Arch, a multitude of Inscrip- 
tions and topographical corrections, further eluci- 
dation of ancient remains, the Tzakonic dialect, and 
many other topics, receive light from these pages; 
and the last in particular is of high philological in- 
terest. M. Thiersch, who spent some time in its 
investigation among the peasantry whose mother 
tongue it is, declares that is ‘connected indeed 
with the modern Greek, the common ancient Greek, 
the Doric, the epic, and the ancient Laconic dia- 
Jects; but that it also diverges from them, and 
refers in certain essential forms to a language 
wherein the origines of Greek, Latin, and of Ger- 
man, are found.” 

And elsewhere, he says: ‘‘ Not only is the Ionian 
of this language very peculiar and associated with 
Doric materials, but behind both there may be de- 
tected analogies and formations more ancient than 
Jonism and Dorism, and we may say, beyond all 
Greek with which we are acquainted by writing or 
tradition. The Cynurian Ionic is no derivative, no 


branch of any other Ionic dialect, nor of the 
Achaico-Epic, nor of the Attic, nor of the Ionic of 
Asia, but an original stock, sprung directly from 
the fountain-head, and more consistent than the 
others, because it has neither been committed to 


writing nor has undergone development and 
polish,—the two means through which languages 
chiefly suffer alteration. That most peculiar and 
antique personal inflection which opens to us a 
glimpse of the internal growth and structure of the 
tongue, is no where found in any ancient Hellenic 
dialect, but carries us back to a time when Greek 
of every denomination and Latin flowed from a 
common source, and presupposes a great parent- 
tongue from which both languages descended, 
namely, the Pelasgic,” 
But we wii weave the German author as brought 
forward by our countryman, to direct attention to 
another portion of the volume which we find most 
suited to our purpose of illustration, and we are 
inclined to think will be new to the great majority 
of our readers—in England, at any rate, if not in 
France and the Continent. In treating of Sparta,* 
Mistra, &c., Col. Leake is led to refer to a singular 
work which enriches the literary treasures of Paris. 
“ The ‘ Chronicle of the Moréa’ (he states) is an 
anonymous poem, consisting of upwards of 8000 
lines of Romaic-Greek in the ordinary accentual 
verse of fifteen syllables.t Its existence in Ms. in 





* Always called Awxtda:ovice in the Chronicle about to 
be quoted.—Ed. L. G. 

+“ The sodsrizol rrixo:, so called as having been in- 
vented at Constantinople. Whether there was any other 
Greek metre on the accentual ponies in the middle 

es is uncertain: no specimen has reached us. Nor is 
it certain at what time the versus politici first came into 
use. In the twelfth century they had become so popular 
that Constantine Manasses wrote in this measure his 
ivelis Xegovux%, and John Tzetzes his ‘ Chiliads,’ both 
composed in Hellenic; though the latter shews that he 

ielded unwillingly to the vulgar taste, by his complaint 


the Royal Library of Paris has been known for 
more than 150 years by means of the ‘ Glossarium 
Mediz et Infimz Grecitatis’ of Ducange, many of 
whose words were derived solely from this work, and 
who has frequently cited entire passages from it. 
Ducange was desirous of editing it, but died soon 
after the publication of his ‘Glossary.’ Boivin, 
the editor of ‘ Nicephorus Gregoras,’ announced a 
similar intention, which was frustrated by the same 
cause; and it was not until the year 1840 that the 
literary world was indebted to Mr. J. A. C. Buchon 
for the entire text of the ‘Chronicle,’ accompanied 
by a French translation and notes. * * * It 
is divided into two books, very unequal in length, 
the second containing nearly six times as many 
verses as the first, which is no more than a brief 
record of the Crusades, from the pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem of Peter the hermit, to the alliance of 
Michael Palzologus with the Genoese against the 
French and Venetians, and the retreat of Bald- 
win II. from Constantinople in 1261. The second 
book, entitled Xpovnd rs Mwpéas, relates the trans- 
actions of the French in the Moréa during the 
greater part of the 13th century.” 

Colonel Leake gives us a synopsis of the events 
related, which curiously illustrate the geography 
of the Moréa in that age, but which it would not 
suit our limits to follow, though we must offer a 
taste by way of sample : 

“ On the Ist of May, 1205, William de Champlitte 
landed at Akhai’a, a village on the site of the an- 
cient Olenus, about fifteen miles distant from Patra. 
Having entered the town of Patra without dif- 
ficulty, its citadel surrendered to him. From thence 
the French marched to Andravidha, then the chief 
town of the Eleia; Ghastani, which was afterwards 
named from some chieftain of the name of Gaston, 
not then existing, unless perhaps as a small village 
under some other denomination. From Andra- 
vidha they proceeded to occupy Vostitza, and, ac- 
companied by their ships, advanced from thence 
to Corinth, where they were joined by Boniface, 
king of Thessalonica, and Geoffroy de Villehar- 
douin, nephew of the historian. Lower Corinth 
was fortified, but yielded after a short resistance. 
Not so the Acrocorinthus, held by Leon Szguros, 
who, as soon as the French had quitted Corinth for 
Argos, descended by night and recaptured the 
town of Corinth. The French, who had penetrated 
into the town of Argos, immediately returned to 
Corinth, and Boniface retraced his steps to Sa- 
lonika, but Geoffroy remained with Champlitte, and 
became his maréchal. Despairing of any further 
progress in the conquest of the Moréa in that 
quarter, the French returned to Andravidha, and 
were more successful in a southerly direction.” 

After a complete victory over 4000 Greeks, 
“ William de Champlitte now returned to France, 
havis, succeeded, on the death of his elder brother, 
to the countyofChampagne. Before his departure 
he appointed Geoffroy to be his bailli and liege, 
preserving to himself the sovereignty, but allowing 
Geoffroy to keep it ifhe should not send a suc- 
cessor within a year and a day. He appointed 
also a commission of ten, of which Geoffroy was 
the head, to divide their conquest into fiefs, to be 
awarded to the several chieftains; and he bestowed 
upon Geoffroy in perpetuity Kalamata, Arkadhia, 
and their dependencies.” 

The other fiefs, &c. are particularised. And 
“The Chronicle has described the wise and pru- 





measure, although seldom if ever found in the poetry of 
other modern European nations, was common in the ear- 
liest English poetry, and has continued to be a favourite 
with us in compositions of particular kinds. The only 
difference is, that instead of fifteen syllables with an ac- 
cent on the penultimate syllable, the English measure is 
of fourteen, with an accent on the last syllable. Rhyme, 
which is found in the earliest specimens of English verse, 
appears to have been adopted by the Greeks in a later 

e from the Italians, as it is not found before the time 
when the Venetians in Crete, the Genoese at Constanti- 
nople and elsewhere, and other Italians in several parts of 
the islands and continent of Greece, had introduced many 
of their customs, and when the greater part of the Romaic 





2 iambics at the commencement of his book, entitled 
Adga Tyertixiiy rovnuerey, It is remarkable that this 


poetry consisted of translations or imitations of Italian 
romances.” 





—. 
dent measures of (ieoffroy, and his conciliatoy 
conduct towards the natives during the year which 
succeeded the departure of William de Champlitte 
who, not until eight months after his returp ¢ 
Champagne, nominated his cousin Robert to th 
sovereignty of the Moréa. The journey of th 
latter was so much delayed by the snow of the 
Alps, and by impediments purposely thrown in hig 
way at Venice and Corfa at the instance of Geof. 
froy, that although he left Champagne in Novem, 
ber, he did not arrive at Glaréntza, on the coast of 
Elis, until within a few days of the term beyond 
which Geoffroy was not to be removed from the 
sovereignty. On hearing of Robert’s approach 
Geoffroy retired from Andravidha to Vlisiri, neat 
the mouth of the Alpheius, and before Rober 
could reach that place, had removed to Kalamata. 
and thus Robert was obliged to follow Geoffroy to 
Veligésti, to Nikli, and finally to Sparta, a distance 
of 250 miles, retarded at each place by a pretended 
difficulty in finding horses for him. At Sparta, at 
length, Geoffroy received Robert when the term 
had expired; and here, supported by the interes, 
which a year’s able government had created in his 
favour, he found little difficulty in obliging the 
Champlitte to give up his claims and return to 
Champagne. Geoffroy was succeeded, about the 
year 1221, by his son Geoffroy II., who confirmed 
his authority by a manceuvre not less daring and 
successful than that of his father. The niece of 
Robert de Courtenay, emperor of Constantinople, 
having anchored with two imperial galleys at Pon. 
didékastro, not far from Andravidha, on her way 
to Spain as the affianced bride of the king of Ar. 
ragon, Geoffroy arrested the galleys, employed the 
Bishop of O’lena to persuade her to accept Geoffroy 
for a husband instead of the distant and unknown 
Spaniard; and then prevailed upon the emperor 
to pardon him, by engaging to become, like the 
Lord of Athens, the emperor’s liege, and liable, as 
such, to afford him assistance in war. An amicable 
meeting of the two parties took place at Larissa, 
at which the emperor gave Geoffrey the Cyclades 
as a nuptial present; acknowledged him a prince; 
and conferred upon him the rank of Great Domestic 
of Romania, with the right of coining money.” 

We need not pursue this document through 
more of its details, which further display the cu- 
rious intrigues and manceuvres, victories and re. 
verses, dynastic changes and revolutions, of a 
remarkable theatre occupied in a-very striking 
manner, from 1205 to 1292; and upon: which Col, 
Leake observes : 

“ The ‘Chronicle of the Moréa’ resembles other 
similar productions of the lower Greeks in the 
tameness and vulgarity of its language ; in its 
prolixity; its tedious details, mixed with long 
speeches, intended as an imitation of the Homeric 
styie} and its total want of all poetic merit or 
character. But it retains considerable interest as 
a historical document, and as presenting a correct 
sketch of the lives and alliances of some of the 
most successful adventurers of the Crusades, of the 
moral and political usages of feudal times, and of 
military customs before the invention of gunpow- 
der. It may be read, therefore, with some advan- 
tage by those not conversant with the Romaic 
Greek in the translation of M. Buchon, who has 
illustrated the work most fully with notes and 
illustrations from French and [Italian authorities 
relating to the same events. There are, indeed, 
several passages where I cannot exactly agree 
with the editor in his interpretation of the poet; 
and, by his own admission, he has found much 
difficulty in explaining the geography of the nar- 
rative. For the purpose of supplying this indis- 
pensable aid to the historical document, I sh 
offer ‘a few remarks on the situation of the prin- 
cipal places, of which the names are now obsolete. 
These are not numerous, as the greater part of the 
towns and fortresses of the Morea are still named 
precisely as in the thirteenth century. The towns 
giving names to Frank lordships which are bow 
either obscure places or no longer exist, ar¢ A’k- 
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— 
pova, Khalatritza, Gheraki, Passavé, Veligésti, 
Nikli, and Gritzena.” 

We leave the rest to be collected from the work 
pefore us, and conclude with some pertinent re- 

rks which bear on literary topics: 

“If (says Col. L.) the anonymous Chronicle 

sses value as preserving from oblivion some 
information on the history and geography of the 
Moréa in the thirteenth century, it is not less in- 
teresting as a specimen of the Greek language and 
try of those times. On this subject the trans- 
ar of the Chronicle observes: ‘ Notre chroni- 
queur défigure cette belle langue beaucoup plus 
que n’avait fait aucun autre écrivainavant lui. Le 
Grec est sous sa plume un patois mélé de Grec 
et de Frangais, n’ayant ni la mélodie de l’un, ni 
Jaisance de V’autre. Les cinquante-six ans, pen- 
dant lesquels les Francs avaient possédé |’empire 
de Byzance, avaient suffi pour défigurer la langue 
des vaincus, et cette corruption avait da étre plus 
ande encore dans le Peloponnése conquis et 
gouverné en détail par des chevaliers Frangais, 
qui avaient morcelé ses vieilles républiques en 
autant de seigneuries, et y avaient introduit leur 
langue.’ Undoubtedly many French terms occur 
in the Moreite poem, rendered necessary, as in 
the Hellenic of Roman times,-by the new titles, 
offices, laws, and customs introduced by the con- 
querors ; but instead of being written in a dialect 
which arose out of the brief residence of the 
Franks at Constantinople and in the Moréa, the 
language of the Moreite poem presents no essen- 
tial variation from the Romaic of the twelfth cen- 
tury; nor does it differ in any particular of im- 
portance from the Romaic of modern times. We 
find in all of them the same modes of corruption 
from the ancient Hellenic; the same substitution 
of prepositions for the inflexions of nouns, the 
same use of auxiliary verbs for the tenses of 
verbs, the same manner of employing articles and 
pronouns; a syntax of the same kind, and the 
same accentual metre, in which the ancient laws 
of quantity were totally forgotten. The short ex- 
tracts given in the preceding pages, compared 
with productions of earlier or later date, will con- 
vince every person conversant with Romaic of an 
entire similitude in every essential characteristic. 
The Moreite poem was composed in the same 
century in which Dante and Petrarca led the way 
in that course of improvement which speedily 
taised Italy to the highest rank in literature; 
while that of Greece declined, or remained sta- 
tionary, for four centuries, in consequence of the 
degraded condition of the people. Nevertheless, 
in the manner in which the two languages differ 
from the ancient type, in the accentual metre of 
their versification, in the time of their formation, 
in the causes and effects of their divergence from 
the ancient tongues, there is the strongest resem- 
blance. But although the Romaic Greek may not 
have undergone greater change than the Italian 
in the course of 500 years, it has varied a little 
from century to century, like all languages; and 
the Moreite poem, as being the only published ex- 
ample ofan intermediate time between the earliest 
and the latest specimens of vulgar poetry, is valu- 
able, as affording the means of comparison.” 

This is gone into; but we trust we have cited 
enough to induce every classical reader to put 
Leake’s Peloponnesiaca upon the same shelf with 
Bunbury’s Gellian Rome. 








CENTO.—POETRY. 

Some say that the love of poetry has ceased and 
determined in the English public; but, if it be so, 
it must be the love of reading and not the love of 
Writing it! So far from the latter being the case, 
We are every season deluged with pvetic publica- 
tions, with which we find it impossible to keep pace 


roughly acquainted with all its features, form, and 
pressure. It is truly a matter of surprise why aod 
how many of these volumes found a way into typo- 
graphical existence; but whencesoever they ema- 
nate, whosoever suffers, and “ howsomever” they 
are received, we are, ex officio, bound ever and 
anon to a summation of their merits and demerits, 
and must perform our task. 
Lyrical Compositions selected from the Italian Poets, 
with Translations. By James Glassford, Esq. 
Pp. 529. Edinburgh, A. and C. Black ; London, 
Longmans. 
A SECOND edition, which the death of Mr. Glass- 
ford left for his executors to finish for publication. 
It contains above eighty additional pieces, and 
some new notes; the whole gilding the memory of 
the author with the halo of poetical taste and 
literary accomplishments. The number of speci- 
mens of the less known Italian writers, give the 
volume a peculiar interest for the readers of that 
beautiful.tongue ; and names attached to composi- 
tions of sweet and classic elegance will be found to 
comprehend a list of Minores, of whose productions 
hardly a whisper has crossed the English Channel. 
From these there are illustrations, not merely of 
the predominating sonnetto and canzone, but of the 
madrigale, aria, sestina, and other forms of Italian 
verse: the whole presenting many curious marks of 
art and simplicity (the ars celare artem), and fancies 
sometimes, perhaps, a little far-fetched, but rarely 
of thoughts exaggerated or facts or feelings wrought 
into monstrosity of romance or passion—the beset- 
ting sins of other and modern schools. 
Rhymes by a Poetaster. Pp. 407. London, Saun- 
ders and Otley. 
A POETASTER of immeasurable superabundance and 
endless variety of theme. If few people, and fewer 
poets, know themselves, our author has at any rate 
accurately described his calibre in the one word 
on his title-page, “ Poetaster’’—‘“a vile petty 
poet” says Maunder’s Dictionary (one of the vo- 
lumes in his most useful “ Treasuries” of infor- 
mation, of which we rejoice to see a new and en- 
larged edition, just published, on our table) ; but we 
drop the epithet “ vile’ and are contented with the 
“* petty’’ as indeed more correctly applicable to the 
two hundred performances, or thereabouts, which 
fillthese pages. There is something almost funny in 
the facility with which the writer clothes every possi- 
ble subjectin song. We have heard tolerably imagi- 
native persons say they could make nothing of such 
and such matters, but it is no matter with our Poet- 
aster what the matter may be; nothing can come 
amiss to his flexible genius. Witness: 
“ Impromptu on a skull. 
The time has been when I have smiled 
To view, as thou dost now, a skull 
Raked up from earth by hands defiled, 
To ’liven wit, too seldom dull. 
But smile not, mortal—from thy heart, 
Insult not thou the injured dead, 
For thou, ere long, from life must part, 
And some may revel with thy head !’” 
To Wellington and Napoleon, an ode: 
“ The Lion upon Waterloo 
To ages yet to be, 
Shall tell who from the battle flew— 
Who gain’d the victory !— 
Shall, trembling, roar—* Napoleon! 
But bless the name of Wellington, 
Who set the nations free!” 
** OLD MAIDENS: 
In imitation of ‘ Bachelors,’ in the * Bijou’ of 1830. 
As lonely rocks, around whose feet 
The smooth waves once did sigh so sweet, 
But now in roaring anger beat,— 
Such are old maidens. 
As houses desolate and bare— 
As peevish cats, that spit and swear 
At every little amorous cur,— 
Such are old maidens. 
As creatures that are never civil— 
As things that know not good from eyil, 
And, therefore, play the very devil,— 





or through which to wade with any degree of com- 
fort either in cold weather or hot. Yes, there is the 


accumulation, and here is the Gazet/e purporting | panegyric from Goldsmith to our Poetaster, we can 


Such are old maidens.” 
If we cannot justly transfer the quod non ornavit 


Poems by Samuel Browning. Vol. I. 
London, W. H. Green, 
Ir ever invita Minerva was strenuously opposed 
to man, we are very sorry to say that her belliger- 
ency to Mr. Browning is very obvious. But he ig 
as obstinate as Minerva can be; and if perseve- 
rance must conquer in the end, he will undoubtedly 
defeat the goddess. We really regret that we can- 
not praise his efforts, for there is an earnestness 
aud a hopefulness about him which we can hardly 
find in our heart to damp or disappoint; and 
there is much to be said in favour of entertaining 
the most favourable sentiments towards him. He 
went to sea at the age of thirteen; published 
“ poetry” at the age of seventeen; and did not 
write again for twenty-seven years. Having left 
his profession in consequence of ill health, this 
first volume is portion of his efforts to beguile the 
tedious time of inaction and sickness. Such being 
the case we can only say that S. Browning is not 
a Falconer. 

Poems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. 
London, Aylott and Jones. 
Wuo the triumviri are we know not. The little 
volume is principally religious, and in the midst 
of much that dues not rise above mediocrity, we 
meet with some new thoughts and beauties. Not 
altogether so, however, a dream of Pilate’s wife in 
which she exclaims: 

** How can I love, or mourn, or pity him? 

I, who so long my fettered hands have wrung; 

I, who for grief have wept my eye-sight dim ; 

Because, while life for me was bright and young, 

He robbed my youth—he quenched my life's fair ray— 
He crushed my mind, and did my freedom slay. 

And at this hour—although I be his wife— 

He has no more of tenderness from me 

Than any other wretch of guilty life ; 

Less, for I know his household privacy— 

I see him as he is—without a screen ; 

And, by the gods, my soul abhors his mien !” 

This by Currer is decidedly bad; but the follow- 
ing close of a death-scene by Ellis is better : 


“ Paled, at length, the Sweet sun setting, 
Sunk to peace the twilight breeze ; 
Summer dews fell softly, wetting 
Glen, and glade, and silent trees. 


Pp. 320, 


Pp. 165. 


Then his eyes began to weary, 
Weighed beneath a mortal sleep ; 
And their orbs grew strangely dreary, 
Clouded, even as they would weep. 


But they wept not, but they changed not, 
Never moved, and never closed; 
Troubled still, and still they ranged not— 
Wandered not, nor yet reposed! 


So I knew that he was dying— 
Stooped, and raised his languid head ; 
Felt no breath, and heard no sighing, 
So I knew that he was dead.” 


To conclude with a sample of each, the annexed 
belongs to “ Views of Life,” by Acton Bell: 
** Because the road is rough and long, 
Shall we despise the skylark’s song, 
That cheers the wanderer’s way! 
Or trample down, with reckless feet, 
The smiling flowerets, bright and sweet, 
Because they soon decay ? 
Pass pleasant scenes unnoticed by, 
Because the next is bleak and drear ; 
Or not enjoy a smiling sky, 
Because a tempest may be near? 
No! while we journey on our way, 
We'll smile on every lovely thing; 
And ever, as they pass away, 
To memory and hope we’ll cling. 
And though that awful river flows 
Before us, when the journey’s past, 
Perchance of all the pilgrim’s woes 
Most dreadful— shrink not—’tis the last! 
Though icy cold, and dark, and deep ; 
Beyond it smiles that blessed shore, 
Where none shall suffer, none shall weep, 
And bliss shall reign for evermore !” 
‘¢ A Word to the Elect,” by the same, deserves a 
good word for its justice and force. 


By C.F. H. Edited 


Verses for Holy Seasons, §c. 





#0 that the world, now and for ever, may be tho- | fears to touch. 


by W. F. Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Pp. 282. 
London, Rivingtons. 
tohold the mirror up to the literature of the day, | at any rate say that there is no subject which he | Accomraniep by questions for examination, this 


is also a religious work, the poetry of which rises 
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above the common in compositions of the kind, 
and the piety and instructiveness of which are still 
greater recommendations. The “Seventeenth Sun- 
day after Trinity” will supply a fair example—the 
text: 
“Thus saith the Lord God, Repent, and turn yourself 
from your idols.’—Ezek. xiv. 6. 

Where cedars wave on Syrian height, 

Were altars reared for votive rite ; 

And silver Jordan — along 

To anthem loud, and choral song. 

But not for Great Jehovah's praise 

Did Israel’s matrons pour their lays, 

And not for Him, in wooded glade, 

On sunny height, the shrine was made, 

And Judah’s maids wild dances trod 

To many an unclean heathen god ; 

And impious sires, in lone green wood, 

For offering poured their children’s blood. 

They drank their flowing cups at noon, 

They praised at night the fair round moon: 

The chosen of the King of kings, 

They bowed down to created things. 

Yea, gods they made of wood and stone; 

Poor human hearts! thus ever prone 

To leave the ways that God has shewn, 

And make false idols of their own ; 

As trees beside some water bright, E 

Whose brows are set to heaven’s blue height, 

Yet bend their branches down, and look 

On the false sky within the brook. 

We do not bend the adoring knee 

To demon gods ’neath forest tree ; 

And when the fair round moon returns, 

No heart in votive rapture burns; 


But wrong desire, and cherished sin, 
And selfish care enshrined within, 
And angry passions, prompt to wake; 
These are the idols Christians make. 
We will not cleanse the sinful breast, 
Because we love our own ways best, 
Better than Him, from siin’s foul sway 
Who died to turn our hearts away. 
We must not scorn our Master thus; 
Earth’s vain deceits are not for us ; 
Her idol shrines, her gilded cares; 
Befit not heaven’s immortal heirs. 
The Great Lord God enthroned on high, 
He sees the soul’s idolatry ; 

He claims the first love of our heart, 
Nor takes what is but His in part.” 


Poems, partly of Rural Life (in National English). 
By W. Barnes, author of “ Poems, &c., in the 
Dorset Dialect.” Pp. 144. London, J. R. Smith. 

We could have wished that Mr. Barnes had not 
attempted National English, but stuck to the 
real Dorset; for the present is like to that 
as the London butter sold under the name is to 
the real sweet and toothy county butyraceous pro- 
duct; and asa proof here is a sonnet on “ Archi- 
tecture.” 


“O noble art! how greatly I delight 

{n noble works of thy gigantic hand! 

The lofty columns’ massy shafts, that stand 
Beneath entablatures of stately height: 
The tapering spire that reaches out of sight ; 

The lofty roof; with arches that expand 

To dumb-beholders width; and windows grand 
And glorious with many-colour’d light! 


O noble art! how long thy works out-dwell 
The sons of men! The piles that linger still 
In early-citied Egypt’s rainless clime, 


And on the holy soil of Greece, will tell 
How masterly thou workest, since thy skill 
Can mock the working of all-wasting time.” 


The Legend of Latimer. A Zurich Tale ; with other 
Poems. By W. Nind, M.A., author of the “ Ora- 
tory.”” Pp. 253. London, Rivingtons. 


“ Ellen. 
A brand was on her parents both; 
Her father fear’d not man or God, 
But roundly swore hi oath 
O’er trowel, brick, and mortar-hod. 


Her mother had to service been, 
Had pilfered like a gipsy’s daughter, 
Till having swept the pantry clean, 
The jury sent her ’cross the water— 


Or would have sent. The learned judge 
Spread the broad shield of lenity, 
Co::sign’d her (for he felt no grudge) 
Straight to the Penitentiary. 
She came out worse than she went in; 
She married Smith within a year, 
After a hapless child of sin 
Had sorely vex’d the overseer. 


And Ellen grew, in such a home, 
Untainted with the poison’d air ; 

Mid weeds and mire a primrose-bloom 
As sweet as ever graced parterre.” 


She grows up (who can say that example has 
any effect?) a model of good; but when twelve 
years old falls sick and is neglected by her heart- 
less mother: 

“ Stretched on that floor of sanded stone 
She lay beside the feeble fire ; 
Scarce heeded, often left alone, 
With none to tend her faint desire. 


Her little brother, four years old, 
One day, when none was there beside, 
Brought down by stealth—let who would scold— 
A pillow with much infant pride. 


The cushion on the floor he spread, 
And o’er his work exulting stands ; 
He smoothed it down beneath her head, 

And patted with his little hands. 


It was a shame, the neighbours said, 
That she should thus neglected be ; 
One for the parish doctor s' 
Four weary miles and furlongs three. 


He snapped his finger on his thumb: 
The Board, said he, gives wretched pay ; 
My horse is tired; but I will come 
To-morrow—or on Wednesday. 


On Tuesday afternoon at four 
Two undertaker’s journeymen 
Set edgeways against Ellen’s door 

A coffin measuring four feet ten. 


The blind was down, the casement closed; 
The village seamstress, — in, 
Her bundle on the board repose: 
Of sable crape and bombazine. 
Three sullen days passed by, and then 
Deep in the open church-gronnd lay 
The coffin measuring four feet ten, 
The measurement of Ellen’s clay. 
The little children standing round 
A littie while did ery amain : 
For Ellen was put under-ground, 
Ellen would never come again. 
But I, who saw the earth closed in, 
Wept not o’er Ellen’s early doom: 
Ah! from a life of hideous sin 
She’s safe, methought, within the tomb! 
Sweet mercy, looking from above 
On homes where Guilt and Vice retire, 
Claims many a gentle child in love, 
Snatch’d hastily, as saved from fire !’’ 
Need we add, that in our humble judgment Mr. 
Nind has mistaken his vocation ? 


Poems. By Mrs. Thomas. Pp. 292. Hatchards. 
DEcLaReED by the writer to be printed not so much 
for general circulation as for the perusal of friends 
who had admired them in ms.; and very creditable 
for that circle. 


Laurel and Flowers : occasional Verses. By M.E.J.S. 
Pp. 160. Brighton, R. Folthorp and Co.; Lon- 
don, Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Wir just enough of taste, fancy, and feeling, to 

be tolerably pleasing, without being critically cor- 

rect or indicative of genius, these little “ occasional 
pieces” belong to a class of publication which we 


are astonished to see so numerous. We cannot 
suppose that there is public encouragement enough 
for them: well, if we pay a trifle to see ourselves 
not only in print (as many of these have already 
been in periodicals), but in pretty volumes, who 
shall find fault with the innocent enjoyment ? 








ELLIS’S ORIGINAL LETTERS. 

Original Letters illustrative of English History. By 
Sir Henry Ellis. Vol. I1{., Third Series. 12mo, 
Bentley. 

THE publication of the third and fourth volumes 

has completed the third series of Sir Henry Ellis’s 

collection of Original Letters, which we still think 
is much inferior in general interest—more of the 
undigested and often unillustrated materials for 
the use of the historical antiquary—than his former 
similar publications. Nevertheless, there is much 
that is curious in it; and in the volume before us 
several valuable letters help to complete the in- 
formation in, and are even supplementary to, 
others contained in the Camden Society's volume 





of Letters on the Suppression of Monasteries, and 


a; 
in one or two other works on the reign of Hep 
VIIL., which are to a certain degree imperfey 
without them. 

The greater portion of this third volume, ,, 
which we shall confine our notice for the presen, 
is filled with letters more or less relating to th, 
dissolution of monasteries. Although they thro, 
little additional light on the general history ¢ 
what must be looked upon as one of the greatey 
and most sudden social revolutions in the annaj 
of our country, they contain many remarkab, 
anecdotes and facts relating to particular relizioy 
houses which were not known before. The histoy 
of their dissolution has yet to be written; butt 
should be the work of a comprehensive judgmen, 
and the result of impartial research, pursue 
with unprejudiced feelings. We should then ge 
whether it did or did not entirely justify th 
principles and sentiments of the old reformer, 
Sir Henry Ellis now and then falls into rather 
hasty observations in which we cannot concur. (0) 
occasion of a letter relating to the visitations of 
some of the religious houses, it is observed, for 
instance, that the reader “‘ may probably have some 
difficulty in believing the visitors’ statements of 
the depravity fouud amongst the religious ; but he 
will have none as to the cruelties exercised in their 
visitations.’’ Weconfess that we cannot understand 
in what consists the difficulty in the one case more 
than in the other. There can be no doubt tha 
in the sixteenth century the English monastic 
houses were in a most degraded state ; and it does 
not by any means appear that their inmates were 
brought before a secret tribunal. They had the 
opportunity of defending themselves, and the 
charges against them were made public, and were 
supported by witnesses. It is true that charges, 
which were then looked upon as fatal, seem to us 
in many cases frivolous ; and the same advantages 
were not always given to the accused as at present; 
but the difference of feeling in this respect is owing 
to the change in society, and we must judge only 
by the practice of the time in which these things 
occurred. It must also be remembered that, inall 
violent revolutions, whether for good or for bad, 
there is necessarily a considerable amount of indi- 
vidual cruelty and injustice. On another occasion, 
speaking of a letter relating to the priory of Barn- 
well, Sir Henry observes: ‘‘ In the ‘ Compendium 
Compertorum’ Prior Wingfield and twelve of his 
monks were accused of most flagrant acts of incon- 
tinency ; but the pensions granted to the prior and 
several of these very persons indicate the state- 
ment to have been untrue. There could have been 
no necessity, under such circumstances, to have 
bestowed rewards when the convent was sup- 
pressed.” We avow that our impression has al- 
ways been that the crimes indicated in the Com- 
pendium were those confessed to by the monks; 
and that those confessions were made with the 
very object of obtaining pensions by their sub- 
serviency, because, on one side, they were express 
ing repentance, while, on the other side, by throwing 
the vice on the system under which they had been 
living, they did effectually the work of the king’s 
commissioners, The prior, in this case, after he 
had been released from the monastic rule with a 
pension, gave it a practical condemnation by getting 
married, It must also be observed, that probably 
one-half at least of the vices objected to individuals 
in the Compendium could only be known by volun- 
tary confession. 
in looking over the original letters and docu- 
ments of the time, we are surprised at the great 
number of inmates of the religious houses who liad 
more or less imbibed the principles of the dawning 
reformation, and who had apparently become dis- 
gusted with their profession. The following letter 
from the Bishop of Rochester to the minister Crom- 
well furnishes an apt example : 

“My most synglar good lord,—These be to adver- 
tyse your lordshyppe that thys_ honest man bryngar 
of this byll, the which is prior of Cambryge ya the 
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of Gods trewe gospell, cam unto me to desyre my 
Jettres to your lordshyppe to hyre (hear) hys humble 
petycion, the which ys thys. Ther hathe of longe 
tyme byn an ymage off ower lady yn the sayd hows 
of freers, the which hath had myche pylgrymage 
yuto her, and specyally at Sturbruge fayre; and 
foras myche as that tyme drawythe nere, and alsoe 
that the sayd prior cannot well bere syche ydolatrye 
ashathe byn usyd to the same, hys humble request 
is that he may have commawndement by your lord- 
shyppe to take away the same ymage from the 
peoples sight. And now my shute (suit) and hys 
isalso, that it may please your lordshippe to take 
the sayd hows unto the kyngs hands to put hyt 
unto syche use as hys grace shall thynke best, for 
nother that ydoll, nother that relygyon, even leek 
(like) as other relygyon fayned, lekythe (pleasech) 
me, or thys your power man.” 

The number of *‘ ydolls’’ of this kind, scattered 
through England in those days of superstitious 
credulity, was very great. Sometimes they were 
made wholly, or in part, of precious metals; but 
they were sometimes of wood, like similar articles 
in the days of Horace : 

“ Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum: 

Cum faber incertus scamnum faceretne Priapum, 
Maluit esse deum.” 

Cartloads of these were sent to London to make 
boufires in Smithfield. Bishop Latimer, writing 
about one of the images of the Virgin, says, some- 
what quaintly, “I truste your lordshype wyll be- 
stow our grett sibyll to sum good purposse, ut 
pereat memoria cum sonitu. She hath byn the 
devylls instrument to brynge many (I feere) to 
eternall fyre ; now she hersylf, with her old syster 
of Walsyngham, hyr younge syster of Ipswych, with 
their other two systurs of Dongcaster and Pen- 
ryesse, wold make a jooly musture in Smythfeld. 
They wold natt be allday in burnynge.” One of 
the commissioners writes: “At Tellisford Crosse 
Fryers, L have oonly receyvyd the surrendere : and 
have left the howse with all the stuff in safe cus- 
tody with the late mynyster and oon of the king’s 
servants dwelling therbye. In that howse I must 
farther know your lordships pleasur or I do any 
more, as by my servant I shall shortly more at 
lengeth expresse every thing. Ther wasse a fonde 
fasschon of idolytrye. In the body of the churche 
Wasse an image at an awter’s (altar’s) end callyd 
Mayden Cutbrogh, and uder her feete wasse a 
trowghe of wodde descending undre the awter, wich 
wasseholow. Thyder resorted suche as were tro-- 
belyd with the hedde ache, or hadde any slottiche 
wydowes lockes, viz. here (hair) growen together 
inatufde. Ther must they putt into the trowgh 
apeckke of oots, and when they wer oons slydyd 
undre the awter, the Crosse Fryers schuld behynd 
the awter pryvily stele them owt, and the sykk 
person must geve to the fryer a peny for a pynte 
of these Maydon Cutbrogh oots, and then ther 
hedsschuld ake no more till the nexttyme. I have 
pullyd downe this idoll with herre manage.” 

Another correspondent of the all-powerful mi- 
nister gives a somewhat facetious account of the 
condemnation of two unfortunate priests. “ Pleas- 
tthe it your good lordship to understand of Wyllyam 
Dikenson, clerk and prestyd (made a priest) at 
Rome, with William Pettye, sume tyme a frier 
minor in Jereseye, were yesterdaye attaynted of 
high treason uppon theyr severail denyyng the 
kyngs suppremicy, wheryn they stouk as arro- 
gantly as any traytors that I have mouche sene in 
my lyff, and more wold have done, iff they might 

ve been permitted therto. Suerly, sir, they 
Wer and be yett two weeds not meate to growe in 
our garden, nor none of their seade that they have 
sowen, wherof we can as yet no thyng lerne by 
their conffessyon...... Pettye is as subtelye 
wittyd as he is engenious, and hathe as plesant 
an instrument ffor the utterance of his cancred 

ttas Ihave herd.”” This writer, Robert South- 

pa goes on to state: “ Sir, this day we procede to 

araynment of felons, wherof ther is good store, 
and very personable men 2°” 





It is not easy to make any selections out of a 
mass of letters not very interesting to the casual 
reader, thrown together without order and almost 
without comment, and without any attempt to fix 
their dates. It was an unfortunate custom in this 
reign seldom or never to add the date of the year to 
a letter, but there is scarcely a letter (if there be 
one) in the whole collection which does not con- 
tain internal evidence which would enable the 
editor easily to identify it; and, arranged in proper 
order, they would have presented a historical 
sequence which would have given them much more 
general value than in their present arrangement, 
where we find a letter perhaps of 1539, then a 
letter of 1537, then of 1536, then of 1538, then of 
1536 again, and soon. Each letter has thus only 
the simple interest contained within itself, instead 
of that which it would obtain by its connexion with 
or relation to those which precede and follow. 
We throw ont this as a hint for a second edition, 
when Sir Henry Ellis will have also the opportu- 
nity of correcting a few slight errors and over- 
sights. We will only point out one, which seems 
tous to be of more importance. One of the most 
active of Cromwell’s visitors, whose commission 
was especially to take surrenders of the various 
houses of friars throughout the country, and a 
number of whose letters are printed in this volume, 
signs his name Richard Doverensis, or Deverensis, 
in rather a bad hand. The compiler of the “Cot- 
tonian Catalogue’ has interpreted this Richard 
Devereux, but has at the same time intimated his 
doubts by adding a (?); Sir H. Ellis has called 
him (without any intimation of uncertainty) 
Richard Devereux in all cases but one, in which he 
is here named Robert. The truth is, and has been 
long ago stated in print, that this man was a 
friar who had obtained a bull of the pope mak- 
ing him a suffragan bishop by the title of Bishop 
of Dover, which title was confirmed to him by the 
king, after he had thrown to the nettles (as they 
say in French) his friar’s habit. The name of 
Devereux has been given him by a mere misread- 
ing: in the numerous acts of surrender which 
accompany his letters in some of our public reposi- 
tories, he is always spoken of as Richard Bishop of 
Dover, or as the Lord Bishop of Dover. 

Among the few letters of Henry’s reign printed 
here, which are not immediately connected with 
the dissolution of the monastic houses, we may 
point out an interesting letter of Richard Croke, 
giving an account of “three sermons” which he 
alone had preached in favour of the king’s supre- 
macy. Another letter gives us a curious picture 
of Henry’s affection for his infant son Prince Ed- 
ward. ‘This done, his grace went to the prince, 
and there hath solacyd all this day with much 
myrth and joye, dalying with hym in his armes a 
long space, and so holding hym in a wyndow to 
the sight and great compfort of all the people.” 
There are a few letters relating to Aske’s rebel- 
lion, which appear somewhat prematurely, as it is 
known that an accomplished antiquary is preparing 
a work on that event, in which will be published 
all the documents of any importance connected 
with it that are preserved in our public record 
offices. Reserving the last volume of the work be- 
fore us for another review, we shall conclude our 
notice of Vol. ILI. with the following letter from 
Sir Humphrey Wingfi:ld, which shews us one of 
the evils arising, in the middle ages, from the usur- 
pations of the church on the course of the law of 
the realm, by claiming the sole right of judging 
persons who, by their capability of reading certain 
things, could establish a claim to belong to the 
clergy. It was an evil so widely felt, that it was 
more than once brought before parliament, but no 
redress could be obtained. In the case mentioned 
in the following letter, three felons, by this subter- 
fuge, escaped the justice they appear to have me- 
rited. 

“Right honorable and myn especiall good lorde, 
I moste humbly commande me unto your good 
lordshipp, sygnifyinge you the same that ther wer 


at the laste gayle delyvery holden in the king’s 
towne of Ypeswiche for the deliverye of the gayle 
of the same towne, iij. felons araynid upon ij. se- 
verall indictments of several] felonyes, and every 
of them pleded not gyltye. Wheruppon xij. men 
chargid to trye the same, fownde everye of them 
gyltie. Theruppon every off them prayed ther 
book, and for that the see of Norwiche than was. 
vacant,and none ordinarye to here them rede, the 
justices of the pease that wear at the said sessions. 
reprieved the said felons without eny jugement 
upon the said verdit by them gyven, because the 
kepynge of them wer sumwhat daungerous. Whiche 
prisoners I assure your lordshipp wer as streytlye 
and suerly kepte as myght be conveniently devy- 
syd, savynge ther lyeffs, as one off the bayllyes of 
the sayde towne, this berer, shall more specially 
advertyse your good lordshipp. To whom it may 
lyke your lordshipp to gyve credence as well con- 
cerninge the said sure kepenge as the fassion of ther 
escape, not dowtynge but that he will playnly and, 
trewly declare to your lordshipp the very trothe of 
the same in all cyrcumstances. To whom | hume-. 
bly beseche your good lordshipp to be good lord 
unto, and to shewe to him and to hys tclowe your 
lawfull favor and ease in the same, so that the 
king’s grace, by your good lordshippes meanes, 
may graciously pytie this mater, and the said bay- 
lyes and all the hole towne shall dayly praye to 
God for your honorable estate long to endure. 
Wretin at Ypiswiche, the viij. daye of Auguste.: 
By y™ most bownden, 
“ HumMFREY WyNGFELD, K, 

‘To the right honorable and my especiall 

good lorde, lorde Cromewell, and 
lorde prevye sealle.” 





MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL. 

Men of Capital, Interest and_Principle, and Old Fami- 

lies and New. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. Colburn. - 
WHEN we had arrived at the middle of the first 
tale in these volumes, Interest and Principle, we 
referred back to the title-page to assure ou:selves 
that Mrs. Gore was not playing editress for the 
time. The style was so fresh and vigorous, there: 
was so little gagging up by hack conversations,- 
and so much simplicity in the characters, that we 
could hardly believe the hand which traced it was 
the author of Peers and Parvenus. But we had 
not come to the conclusion before we had suf- 
ficient proof that no other head had devised the 
incidents. The old spirit which has made many 
think Mrs. Gore heartless pervaded the nar- 
ration in its winding up; the old (though most 
artistic) way of getting over probability—che al- 
teration of characters to suit matured purposes— 
and the theatrical finale, which will be accepted 
doubtless for a pathetic one, removed our doubts. 
We are never so excited by the coloured fires in 
the last tableau as to forget the incongruities of 
the performance ; and no faded flowrs elegantly 
used, nor sudden fortunes wonderfully got, nor 
the application of the proverb that “ what’s bred 
in the bone still peeps out in the flesh,” could re- 
concile us to the absurdity of a terminatiou which 
two words would have averted, or the miserable 
deaths of all who had a spark of virtue. 

This tale is simple. A young man, named 
Percy, narrates his adventures in counexion with 
those of Mr. Barty Brookes, a younger son, with- 
out any prospects. Percy falls in love with 
Barty’s sister Harriet, and Barty is despoiled of a 
young flame, hight Emmy, by a great gowse of an 
elder brother, who in reality buye her of her 
adopted parents. Barty seduces a Mrs. Stanley, 
and then deserts her to fail in love with a fortune 
and marry it. His victim’s husband dies broken- 
hearted ; and Percy undertakes her nursing through 
her confinement. News of Percy's attentions to 
the lady, and the birth of a fine boy, come to Har- 
riet’s ears: she returns all his letters and tokens. 
Mrs. Stanley dies, leaving him her heir (the baby 
having died before her), and the whole concludes 





with an account of the marriage of Harriet to a 
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titled puppy she had before refused, and a me- 
lancholy hint that she, too, died the summer after. 
It would be useless to point out all the incon- 


gtuities to be met with in this story, but we must 


note some of them. Barty’s eldest brother is at 
first a “ spoony,” and afterward the sharpest of the 
two. Barty, at the beginning, hates money- 
makers, and loves generosity; but, in the end, be- 
comes a heartless ruffian and a griping money- 
grubber. Emmy‘is as romantic as a modern Ro- 
man, yet suffers herself to be bought and sold. 
Percy is a far-seeing good-natured man of the 
world, yet he too allows himself to be ‘‘ sold and 
sent home” (to quote the fair authoress), without 
character, mistress, or happiness, by attending on 
poor Mrs. Stanley, who was almost a stranger. 
And Harriet, as honest as a heroine should be at 
the first, after plighting her troth to him, and re- 
fusing brilliant offers for him, casts him off at the 


last because of an on dit which there were plenty of 


witnesses to prove false. 

We must allow, however, that there is much 
talent if not genius in the building of the tale; 
that the style throughout is hardly ever flippant ; 
that some of the minor characters are to be met 
with in life; and that although the story as a whole 
must be condemned, yet parts of it may be com- 
mended. The following passage, being discon- 
nected from the drama, is worthy of extraction, as 
many of our readers must have endured the 
nuisance : 

“The fair widow, Lady Georgiana, was a tre- 
mendous musician. I use the word ‘ tremendous’ 
advisedly ; for such sublime execution as hers al- 
ways inspires me with awe—awe, too, unmixed 
with any pleasanter sensation, Her natural talents 
had been perfected in the course of those foreign 
wild flyings so much objected to by Lord Mande- 
vale; and during a winter at Vienna, she had ac- 
quired the mastery of Beethoven’s counterpoint, 
and learned to dash through the rhapsodies of 
Lizst and Thalberg, as though possessed of as 
many hands as Briareus. A squadron of Prussian 
dragoons galloping up and down the piano could 
not have produced greater execution, Even vocal 
Music she contrived to render disagreeable per- 
force of perfection. The scale of her voice enabled 
her to take the part of Donna Anna (in Don Juan), 
or the Koéniginn von Nacht in the Zauberfléte ; and 
whenever any supremely difficult and frightful bra- 
vura was inflicted on the musical world, she was 
sure to get it by heart, and astonish even orches- 
tras and professors. Such exhibitions in private 
life ought, in my opinion, to be put down by act 
of Parliament. Not one person in two hundred 
but finds them insupportable; and when Lady 
Georgiana, led away by her wild enthusiasm, was 
indulging in her vocal or instrumental skirmish- 
ings, the country gentlemen used to look abso- 
Intely panic-struck. To bear it with more than 
submission was out of my power.” 

Before leaving this tale we should state that the 
characters of Robson and old Mary are two of 
the most neatly sketched we can remember from 
this pen. The old man’s grief at his mistress’s 
fall is very touching. 

Of the second story (and we must only briefly 
notice it) we can hardly speak in sufficient praise. 
We suppose Mrs. Gore placed the first and short- 

‘est before it lest she should be accused of eking 
out the prescribed three volumes; but it certainly 
deserves the best place. It is boldly sketched, the 
contrasts are strong, and the incidents and in- 
trigue, we think, original. The plot is too inter- 
woven to be given otherwise than as the authoress 
gives it; but we can assure those of our readers 
who love the tragical and serious, that parts of the 
third volume are very nearly equal in intensity to 
some of the passages in Ellen Middleton. The 
whole incident of the dead infant found in the 
Dee (Mrs. Gore will pardon our correction of the 
spelling) is well wrought into the story, and gives 
it an impulse- which makes us loath to listen to 
the frothy prattle of some fashionable whom she 


introduces in a very wrong place at chap. 27. 
If our authoress would keep to the description 
of passion, not fashion; of reality, not con- 
ventionality; of feeling, not heartlessness, she 
would win a much higher name than she has 
lately won, and, perhaps, reach a farther posterity 
than falls to the lot of most novelists of the day. 
“The Widow of the late celebrated Sir Nicholas” 
is a beautiful little bit of satire, which we think 
the-“ Countess of Belvidere” is not. The latter 
is too bold and staring a likeness for our lik- 
ing. Jacob is a capital character, gracefully 
worked out; and Mordaunt, senior, a study from 
nature. We do not think Mrs. Gore has much 
respect for our quarterly contemporary, in com- 
paring Mr. Reresby’s criticisms to his, although 
he had been “conning the great book of man- 
kind in varied climes and countries ;—seeing the 
West deride the East, and the East in its turn con- 
temn the ignoble publicities of the West; behold- 
ing Christians wrangle for precedence within the 
precincts of the Holy Sepulchre of Mohamme- 
danised Jerusalem, and pagans and infidels (!) 
with crosses on their bosoms (!) cringing at the 
footstool of Christian kings; in short, all the con- 
tradictions and hypocrisies of modern life, which 
‘make the angels weep,’ and the nice observer 
laugh in his sleeve at the hollow superficiality of 
the human kind;’’ but she has worked one or 
two of a more celebrated cotton-spinner’s speeches 
to make up his, so that he amends before he 
marries. 

For a rainy day we do not know a more chatty 
and readable book than this Men of Capital, and 
we therefore recommend it to our readers. 





CANADA OF SIR F. B. HEAD. 
The Emigrant. By Sir F. Bond Head, Bart. 
Pp. 439. London, J. Murray. 
THERE is something about emigrants in this vo- 
lume, but hardly enough to warrant the title. It 
is mostly a strong and bitter exposition of the af- 
fairs of Canada, when the author was Governor of 
the Upper Province, of his mal-treatment by mi- 
nisters Whig and Tory on his return home, of the 
impolicy of uniting the two provinces, of the 
fraudulent concoction of Lord Durham’s famous 
report (called his, as having received his signature, 
but, notwithstanding, repudiated by him), and of 
the promotion of rebels and traitors to offices of 
influence and trust in the colony, coupled with the 
discountenance and depression of the patriotic and 
loyal. 
The preface to these matters sets out with a 
corvine comparison: “ As the common crow is made 
up of a small lump of carrion and two or three 
handfuls of feathers, so is this volume composed of 
political history, buoyed up by a few light sketches, 
solely written to make a dull subject fly.” 
From this, readers may rightly anticipate that 
Sir F. B. Head had a crow to pluck with the au- 
thorities ; and they will find that is not the want 
of the wish, but of the power and manner, if he 
has not made Scarecrows of them. Lord John 
Russell has few feathers left on to save him from 
being viewed as a republican determined to revo- 
lutionise the British colonies; and Sir R. Peel has 
not only all his feathers and down torn off, but 
large flaps of the skin are tugged away at the same 
time by the process. 
As all this sort of work, however, is little busi- 
ness of ours in a literary sense, and we have been 
traversing Canada during the last three weeks with 
the more recent explorer Col. Bonnycastle, we feel 
that we may deal with Sir Francis Head more 
curtly than, under other circumstances, we might 
have been inclined to do in honour of his popular 
authorship. As it is, he goes off at score, as if he 
were about to race across the Pampas or expa- 
tiate with the motive energy of the Brunnens. 
There is an amusing exaggeration in his style,— 
more amusing in fits and starts than when dwelt 
upon too long or continuously,—which sometimes 














ie 
nest or in jest ; and we come to the conclusion that 
though his language is jocular, he really means 1, 
give a true general, if it cannot be a true literal, 
impression of the facts he is stating. Thus, jo 
example, writing of the excessive cold of Canadiay 
winters, he says: 

“ Even under bright sunshine, and in a mo 
exhilarating air, the biting effect of the cold upo 
the portion of the face that is exposed to it resem. 
bles the application of a strong acid; and the healthy 
grin which the countenance assumes requires —gs | 
often observed on those who for many minutes haj 
been in @ warm room wailing to see me—a consider. 
able time to relax.” 

We know what is meant here; but the sam: 
fashion carried into many statements (especially 
relating to serious facts) lends them a sort of Mun. 
chaussenish air, which is not very favourable to 
just effect. The instances of this extreme severity 
of weather are remarkable enough. 

“In a calm (continues our author) almost any 
degree of cold is bearable; but the application of 
successive doses of it to the face, by wind, becomes 
occasionally almost unbearable: indeed, I remem. 
ber seeing the left cheek[s] of nearly twenty of 
our soldiers simultaneously frost-bitten in march. 
ing about a hundred yards across a bleak open 
space, completely exposed to a strong and bitterly 
cold north-west wind that was blowing upon us all, 
The remedy for this intense cold, to which many 
Canadians and others have occasionally recourse, 
is—at least to my feelings it always appeared— 
infinitely worse than the disease. On entering, 
for instance, the small parlour of a little inn, a 
number of strong able-bodied fellows are discover. 
ed holding their hands a few inches before their 
faces, and sitting in silence immediately in front 
of a stove of such excruciating power, that it really 
feels as if it would roast the very eyes in their 
sockets; and yet, as one endures this agony, the 
back part is as cold as if it belonged to what is 
called at home ‘ Old Father Christmas!’ * * ¢ 

“ T one day inquired of a fine ruddy honest-look- 
ing man who called upon me, and whose toes and 
insteps of each foot had been truncated, how the 
accident happened. He told me that the first 
winter he came from England he lost his way in 
the forest, and that after walking for some hours, 
feeling pain in his feet, he took off his boots, and 
from the flesh immediately swelling, he was unable 
to put them on again. His stockings, which were 
very old ones, soon wore into holes; and as rising 
on his insteps he was hurriedly proceeding he knew 
not where, he saw with alarm, but without feeling 
the slightest pain, first one toe and then another 
break off as if they had been pieces of brittle stick; 
and in this mutilated state he continued to advance 
till he reached a path which led him to an inhabited 
log-house, where he remained, suffering great pain, 
till his cure was effected.” 

Sir F. proceeds to shew how the ice-blocks of 
Canada, frozen to a temperature 40° below zero, 
are much superior to our home- frozen ice for keep- 
ing, or to that imported for the summer purposes 
of luxury, to which the American name of Wen- 
ham has of late accustomed London. A story of 
an emigrant lark, singing and dying at Toronto, 
is emulous of Sterne; and of the musquitoes, 
Sir Francis’s accounts corroborate the most hiting 
of Bonnycastle’s. He illustrates the case with 
a jocular note : i 

“ An American, living near the Grand River, 
Michigan, told the following story concerning the 
musquitoes: Being in the woods, he was one day 
so annoyed by them, that he took refuge under an 
inverted potash-kettle. His first emotions of joy 
at his happy deliverance and secure asylum were 
hardly over when the musquitoes, having found 
him, began to drive their probosces through the 
kettle. Fortunately he had a hammer in his pocket, 
and he clenched them down as fast as they came 
through, until at last such a host of them were 
fastened to the poor man’s domicile, that they rose 





makes us pause to guess whether he is really in ear- 





and flew away with it; leaving him shelterless!” 
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Of the red Indians he writes in terms of great 
admiration; and an excursion through a thousand 
ses, the British Manitoulin, in Lake Huron, to 
hold a congress with a number of their chiefs, 
brings us acquainted with their looks and habits 
there; and is, indeed, as far as the interior goes, 
the most interesting portion of the volume. 

«‘ Whatever may be said in favour of the ‘ bless- 
ings of civilisation,’ yet certainly in the life ofa 
red Indian there is much for which he is fully 
justified in the daily thanksgivings he is in the 
habit of offering to ‘the Great Spirit.’ He breathes 

ure air, beholds splendid scenery, traverses un- 
sullied water, and subsists on food which, generally 
speaking, forms not only his sustenance, but the 
manly amusement, as well as occupation, of his 
life.”” 

Not very clearly expressed, as food forming the 
manly amusement, wants a little grammatical aid ; 
but the context is better. 

“ Nothing can be more interesting, or offer to 
the civilised world a more useful lesson than the 
manner in which the red aborigines of America, 
without ever interrupting each other, conduct their 
councils) The calm, high-bred dignity of their 
demeanour—the scientific manner in which they 
progressively construct the framework of whatever 
subject they undertake to explain—the sound argu- 
ments by which they connect as well as support 
it-and the beautiful wild flowers of eloquence 
with which, as they proceed, they adorn every por- 
tion of the moral architecture they are constructing, 
form altogether an exhibition of grave interest ; 
and yet is it not astonishing to reflect that the ora- 
tors in these councils are men whose lips and gums 
are, while they are speaking, black from the wild 
berries on which they have been subsisting,—who 
have never heard of education,—never seen a town; 
but who, born in the secluded recesses of an almost 
interminable forest, have spent their lives in either 
following zigzaggedly the game on which they sub- 
sist through a labyrinth of trees, or in paddling 
their canoes across lakes and among a congregation 
of islands such as I have described? They hear 
more distinctly, see farther, smell clearer, can bear 
more fatigue, can subsist on less food, and have 
altogether fewer wants than their white brethren; 
and yet, while from morning till night we stand 
gazing at ourselves in the looking-glass of self- 
admiration, we consider the red Indians of America 
as ‘ outside barbarians.’”’ 

Prizes for archery, swimming, &c., after the 
council, lead to lively scenes, described in a lively 
way; but they bring us at last into the company 
ofthe Rolphs, Bidwells, Papineaus, and Mackenzies 
of the author’s abhorrence; and thence by his 
rapid and somewhat dangerous transit, from Ca- 
nada to New York and so to England, where he 
finds Downing Street altogether as bad, and as 
deeply affected with the political rot, as Canadian 
conspirators and United States sympathisers ; and 
as we have mentioned such things are no business 
of ours, we shall here lay down our pen and refer 
our readers to the unslacked diatribes of the ori- 
ginal, with which, if they go along and the whole 
hog, we shall simply add, that they will indeed be 
“going a-Head.” 





LIEUT.-COL. BONNYCASTLE’S CANADA, 
(Third notice: conclusion.] 


Returning to Canada, we are told: 

“ In 1845 the lakes began suddenly to diminish, 
and to such a degree was this continued from June 
to December, when the hard frosts begin, that, at 
the commencement of the latter month, Lake On- 
tario, at Kingston, was three feet below its cus- 
tomary level, and consequently, in the country 
Places, many wells and streams dried up, and there 
was during the autumn distress for water both for 
cattle and man, although the rains were frequent 
and very heavy. Whence, then; do the lakes re- 
celve that enormous sapply which will restore them 


0 their usual ow ?—or are they permanently di- 





minishing? I am inclined to believe that the lat- 
ter is the case, as cultivation and the clearing of 
the forest proceed; for I have observed within 
fifteen years the total drying up of streamlets by 
the removal of the forest, and these streamlets had 
evidently once been rivulets and even rivers of 
some size, as their banks, cut through alluvial 
soils, plainly indicated. The lakes also exhibit on 
their borders, particularly Ontario, as Lyell de- 
scribes from the information of the late Mr. Roy, 
who had carefully investigated the subject, very 
visible remains of many terraces which had con- 
secutively been their boundaries. It is evident to 
observers who have recorded facts respecting the 
lakes, that but a small amount of vapour water is 
deposited by north-easterly winds from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, the great estuary of that river, of 
which the lakes are only enlargements, as the wind 
from that region carries the cloud-masses from the 
lakes themselves direct to the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. For it meets with no obstacle from high 
lands on the western littorale, which is low. A 
north-east gale continues usually from three to 
six days, and generally without much rain; but 
all the other winds from south to westerly afford a 
plentiful supply of moisture. Thus a shift of 
wind from north-east to north and to north-west 
perhaps brings back the vapour of the great valley 
of the gulf, reduced in temperature by the chilly 
air of the north and west. If then an easterly 
gale continues for an unusual time, the basin of 
the Canadian lakes is robbed of much of its 
water, which passes to the rivers of the West, and 
is lost in the Gulf of Mexico or in the forest-lakes 
of the wild West. Perhaps, therefore, whenever a 
cycle occurs in which north-east winds prevail du- 
ring a year or a series of years, the lakes lose their 
level; for, their direction being north-east and 
south-west, such is the usual current of the air; and 
therefore either north-east or south-westerly winds 
are the usual ones which pass over their surface. 
The parts of the great inland navigation which 
suffer most in these periodical depressions are the 
St. Clair River and the skallow parts of those ex- 
tensions of the St. Lawrence called Lakes St. Fran- 
cis and St. Peter; which in the course of time will 
cause, and, indeed, in the latter already do cause, 
some trouble and some anxiety.” 

Farther speculation upon these very important 
phenomena will be found in the first volume, being 
too long for us to quote; and, indeed, we have al- 
ready devoted so much space to this review that 
we must pass very slightly over the Canadian poli- 
tics and statistics in volume 2, though the most 
valuable portion of Sir R. Bonnycastle’s labours. 
Rising as Canada is, and becoming yearly a better 
customer for British goods, the foHowing notice 
comes home to remarks we have so often enforced 
on the short-sighted and discreditable mauner in 
which so many of our manufactured exports are 
made up—like Pindar’s razors, not to shave but 
sell—and which is a natural consequence of the 
underselling competition in almost every branch 
of trade. But it is too bad to find even go-ahead, 
reckless, and unscrupulous Jonathan, (as he is so 
generally represented) more sterling and honest, 
aye and wise too, in trade, than the model of com- 
mercial prudence and integrity, John Bull. 

‘*No man should ever travel in Canada without 
an axe; for you never know, even on the great 
main roads, when you may want it to remove a 
fallen tree or to mend your wagon with. A first-rate 
axe will cost you, handle and all, seven shillings 
and sixpence currency; but then it is a treasure 
afterwards, whereas a cheap article will soon wear 
out or break. Strange to say, Sheffield and Bir- 
mingham do not produce coarse cutting-tools for 
the Canada market that can compete with the 
American. It has been remarked of late years, 
that even all carpenters’ tools, and spades, pickaxes, 
shovels, e¢ id genus omne, are all cheaper, better, 
and more durable from the States than those im- 
ported from England. Let our manufacturers at 
home look to this in time.” 





With two or three more brief notes we mus€ 
now conclude. In natural history: “ I heard a 
very curious fact in natural history whilst at Nia- 
gara, in company with a medical friend who took 
much interest in such matters. I had often re- 
marked, when in the habit of shooting, the very 
great length of time that the loon, or northern 
diver (colymbus glacialis), remained under water 
after being fired at, and fancied he must be a living 
diving-bell, endued with some peculiar functions 
which enabled him to obtain a supply of air at 
great depth; but I was not prepared for the cir- 
cumstance that the fishermen actually catch them 
on the hooks of their deepest lines in the Niagara 
river, when fishing at the bottom for salmon-trout, 
&c. Such is, however, the fact.” 

On the Canadian ‘Thames:’ “I amused myself 
here on a scorching evening with looking about 
me, as well as the heat would permit; and here I 
first heard and first saw that curious little Canadian 
bird, the mourning dove. It came hopping along 
the ground close to the inn; but the evening was 
not light enough for me to distinguish more than 
that it was very small, not so big as a quail, and 
dark coloured. It seemed to prefer the sandy 
road; and as it had probably never been molested, 
picked up the oats or grain left in feeding the 
horses. It became so far domesticated as to ap- 
proach mankind, although the slightest advance 
towards it sent it away. My host, a very intelli- 
gent man, told me that it always came thus on the 
hot summer nights; and we soon heard at various 
distances its soft but exceedingly melancholy call. 
It appears peculiar to this part of Canada, and is 
the smallest of the dove kind. I know of nothing 
to compare with its soft, cadenced, and plaintive 
cry; it almost makes one weep to hear it, and is 
totally different from the coo of the turtle-dove. 
When it begins, and the whip-poor-will joins the 
concert, one is apt to fancy there is a lament among 
the feathered kind for some general loss in the 
stillness and solemnity of a summer’s night, when 
the leaves of the vast and obscure forest are un- 


| ruffled, when the river is just murmuring in the 


distance, and the moon emerging from and re- 
entering the drifting night-cloud, in a land of the 
mere remnant of the Indian tribes gone to their 
eternal rest. ° 

“ My compagnon de voyage I had taken up in the 
morning on account of the intelligence which he 
displayed ; and in return for the ride he gave me 
much information. The banks of Young Father 
Thames, after leaving Chatham, and about it, are 
very low and flat; consequently fever and ague are 
by no means rare visitors. He described the ague 
as being beyond a common Canada one; and as he 
was of Yankee origin, the reader will readily un- 
derstand his description of it. I asked him if he ° 
had ever had it. ‘ Had it! I guess 1 have; I had 
it last fall, and it would have taken three fellows 
with such a fit as mine was to have made a shadow = 
why my nose and ears were isinglass, and I shook 
the bedposts out of the perpendicular.’ I queried 
whether the country was subject to any other dis- 
eases, such as consumption. ‘If you have any 
friend with a consumption,’ said he, ‘ send him to 
Thamesville : consumption would walk off slick as 
soon as he got the ague. No disorder is guilty 
of coming on before it, and it leaves none be- 
hind.’ * * * 


“ Singular discoveries are occasionally made in 
opening the Canadian forests, though it would seem 
that ancient civilisation had been chiefly confined 
to the western shores of the Andean chain, exclue 


sive of Mexico only. In a former volume was 
described a vase, of Etruscan shape, which was 
discovered during the operations of the Canada 
Company, near the shores of Lake Huron; and 
vast quantities of broken pottery, of beautiful forms, 
are often turned up bythe plough. I have a speci- 
men, of large size, of an emerald green glassy sube 
stance, which was unfortunately broken when sent 
to me, but described as presenting a regular poly- 
gonal figure: two of the faces, measuring some 
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inches, are yet perfect. It is a work of art, and 
was found in the virgin-forest in digging.” 

We conclude with the mention of an individual 
whom we well remember as an Indian Lion in Lon- 
don some years ago. We frequently met him in 
society, numerous and limited; and his byeplay 
was about the finest pseudo-savage that was ever 
witnessed. The scratch of a pin would make him 
start and direct his sharp glance to the spot whence 
the sound came, though he appeared to be intensely 
occupied in conversation or otherwise. He was 
immortalised in our Gazette; and now Sir R. Bon- 
nycastle recalls him to our memory—thus: 

“ Our first stopping-place was Port Credit, a 
place remarkable for the settlement near it of an 
Indian tribe, to which the half-bred Peter Jones, 
or Kékéquawkonnaby, as he is called, belongs. 
This man, or, rather, this somewhat remarkable 
person, and, [ think, missionary teacher of the 
Wesleyan Methodists, attained a share of notoriety 
in England a few years ago by marrying a young 
Englishwoman of respectable connexions, and 
passed with most people in wonder-loving London 
as a great Indian Chief, and a remarkable instance 
of the development of the Indian mind. He was, 
or rather is, for I believe he is living, a clever 
fellow, and had taken some pains with himself; 
but like most of the Canadian lions in London, 
does not pass in his own country for any thing 
more than what he is known to be there, and that 
is, like the village he lives near, of credit enough. 
It answers certain purposes every now and then to 
send people to represent particular interests to 
England; and in nearly all these cases John 
Ball receives them with open arms, and, with his 
national gullibility, is often apt to overrate them. 
The Ojibbeway or Chippewa Indians, so lately in 
vogue, were a pleasant instance; and we could name 
other more important personages who have made 
dukes, and lords, and knights of the shire, esquires 
of the body, and simple citizens pay pretty dearly 
for having confided their consciences or their purse- 
strings to their keeping. Beware, dear brother 
John Bull, of those who announce their coming 
with flourishes of trumpet, and who, when they ar- 
rive on your warm hearths, fill every newspaper 
with your banquetings, addresses, and talks.” For 

“‘ Surely the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat.” 





Geological Observations on South America, §c. By 


Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. &c. 
279. London, Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Upon this volume we have little more to state than 
that it is like its precursors, worthy of the science 
of the author, deserving of the government with 
whose approbation and aid it is published; full of 
minute details, as well as the grander features of 
the geology of South America, and ably and hand- 
somely illustrated by maps, sections, and engrav- 
ings of fossils. It is the third and last part of the 
geology of the voyage of the Beagle during the 
years 1832 to 1836; and serves to complete a vast 
mass of scientific information connected with that 
expedition, so judiciously commanded by Captain 
Fitzroy, and which will furnish grounds for com- 
parison and generalisation during many years to 
come. A just tribute is paid to M. Alcide d’Or- 
bigny (author of a great work on South America), 
for his assistance in identifying many species of 
shells, particularly molluscs, in Mr. Darwin’s col- 
lection ; and when we add the following portion of 
the list of liberal contributors to the accuracy and 
amplitude of the philosophical publications belong- 
ing to this voyage, we may rest satisfied that the 
ublic will estimate theif value: Professor Owen, 
essrs. Waterhouse, Gould, Bell, and the Rev. L. 
Jenyns ; Dr. Hooker, Professor Henslow, Professor 
Miller (of Cambridge), Sir H. De la Beche, Mr. 
Sowerby, and Professor E. Forbes ! 
The Christian Philosopher, §c. By Thomas Dick, 
Vol. I. Glasgow and London, W. 


8vo., pp. 


.D. 


Collins. 
A new and cheap edition. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
MUSEUM OF ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, 
and of the Museum of Economic Geology in London. 
Published by order of the Lords Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Treasury. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 531. 
Longmans. 

Tue Museum of Economic Geology will, we trust, 

lead to a Government plan of education for the su- 

perintendents of our mining and metallurgic de- 
partments. That colleges or establishments for 
such objects are needed, requires, we think, but 
little argument on our part. The day is past 
when the practical man—i.e. the man who has 
attained a certain amount of empirical knowledge 
by his individual labour and observation in a 
limited district, and whose best sources of in- 
formation are generally attained by the correction 
of his own blunders—the time is past, we say, when 
such a man can affect to compete with those who, 
by an extensive course of study, comprehending 
the accumulated results obtained by a large num- 
ber of competent observers, works not only by his 
own hand, and is aided not merely by his own ex- 

perience, but by the classified, compared, and di- 

gested experience of a multitude of educated and 

thinking minds. 

It is one of the wonderful instances of the tena- 
city with which we English cling to things as they 
are, or as they have been, that in a country so de- 
pendent on its mineralogical resources no great 
mining academy has been yet founded, and that 
the establishment of the Museum of Economic Geo- 
logy should be the first step in this direction. We 
know it may be said, in answer to this, as it has 
been to other complaints of the pertinacity with 
which the English nation has refused to adapt her 
modes of education to the future requirements of 
the pupils, that England has succeeded under her 
present system—why change it? England has 
succeeded under, but not by, her present system; 
but England is being beaten by the foreigner in 
many branches of industrial art in which hitherto 
she has held ber own, and will be more disgrace- 
fully beaten if she does not open her eyes to the 
necessity of more enlarged views, in order to meet 
a higher and more complex civilisation. 

To come, however, to the book before us, which 
purports to be the first of a series of volumes of 
memoirs published by order of the Lords of the 
Treasury, and formed, at least as far as this volume 
indicates, by the contributions of parties engaged 
in the geological survey, and connected with the 
Museum of Economic Geology. It contains ten 
papers, several of them of great value, of each 
of which we had endeavoured to prepare an ab- 
Stract, so as to put our readers in possession of 
their main points; we find, however, some of 
the papers consist so much of matter of detail 
which cannot be abstracted, that we know of no 
better method of conveying all the information 
which, as far as regards some of these papers, 
our space will permit us to give, than by quoting 
the conclusion or summing up of their respective 
authors. 

The first wemoir, which occupies about half the 
volume, is by Sir H. De la Beche “On the formation 
of the rocks of South Wales and South-Western 
England.” The author sums up as follows : 

“Other changes, not less interesting, have to be 
noticed when sufticient country has been carefully 
examined to enable us to treat properly of the 
oolitic, cretaccous, supracretaceous, and more mo- 
dern accumulations which have been effected in 
South Wales and South-Western England. Enough 
has, however, been stated to shew that this small 
spot on the earth’s surface, for such it is, has been 
exposed to many different modifying conditions 
during the lapse of the geological time already no- 
ticed. At first we find mud, sands, and gravels 
(for the most part exhibiting very gradual accumu- 
lation), and derived from pre-existing rocks, the 
detritus mixed with some calcareous matter, and 





the whole so mingled with igneous products as tc 


ee 
render it scarcely doubtful that volcanos rose aboye 
the surface of the sea in parts of the district, ang 
that ashes were thrown out and lava currents 
ejected from them, intermingling with the common 
detrital deposits of the time. Various animals 
lived in and on the sea-bottom of the period, and 
were adjusted, as we now find such animals, to the 
conditions best suited to them; and as the accumy- 
lations continued, many kinds perished and were 
replaced by cthers. A time then came when the 
deposits of the district were intermixed with q 
large collective amount of peroxide of iron. The 
new state of the sea-bottom was unsuited to the 
kind of animal life which previously so abounded; 
and except a few fish, little else is found in the ac. 
cumulations of mud, sand, and gravel now formed, 
and many thousand feet in depth, even allowing 
that the mode of deposit has been such as often 
give a false appearance of thickness. Gravels 
became more abundant in the upper part of these 
deposits, chiefly though not altogether red, and 
calcareous, muddy, and arenaceous matter, not 
marked by any abundance of peroxide of iron, 
finally prevailed. Whatever differences and modi- 
fications there may have been in different parts of 
the general district while this mass of matter was 
accumulating, so that the peroxide of iron was 
more mingled with the deposits in one part of it 
than in another, and that conditions for the exist. 
ence of marine animal life were favourable in one 
locality and unfavourable in another, the spread of 
the upper calcareous, argillaceous, and sandy de- 
posits (however modified they may have been by 
differences in thickness or in the amount of one 
kind of accumulation more than of another), ap- 
pears to have been general in those localities 
where any deposits were effected. A third great 
change succeeded. As far as regards a large part 
of the district, and for a long period, litcle detrital 
matter derived from pre-existing rocks was drifted 
into it. Marine animals swarmed, and left their 
harder parts to accumulate and form beds hun- 
dreds of feet in depth. Solid beds of limestone 
were produced partly from these remains and 
partly from the chemical deposit of carbonate of 
lime, itself perhaps in a great measure obtained 
from the solution of many of the harder remains of 
these marine animals. While the calcareous mat- 
ter thus abounded in one part of the district it 
was more scarce in another, and common detrital 
beds were there formed. 

“The next and fourth chief change was ofa 
most marked kind, and the manner in which it 
was effected varied in different parts of the gene- 
ral area. In places it was somewhat sudden, in 
others.less so, and in one part of the district there 
were such alternations of calcareous, argillaceous, 
and arenaceous conditions that a considerable 
thickness of deposit is characterised by alterna- 
tions of limestone, shales, and sandstones, the whole 
fossiliferous. A large mass of vegetable matter, 
often occurring in extended sheets of comparatively 
small depth, now became entombed, interstratified 
with mud, sand, and gravel, much of this vegeta- 
tion having grown above the peculiar beds over 
which we now find it in its present state of coal. 
Though many plants were drifted from some at- 
joining dry land, we find others, independently of 
the thin vegetable accumulations, now forming coal 
beds, standing where they grew, their stems rising 
amid the sands and mud with which they have 
been covered. No trace of a marine remain has 
yet been detected in the many thousands of feet of 
depth of which these accumulations consist. 

“A great interruption of deposits now took 
place, and the accumulated sea-bottoms, and the 
mud, sands, and gravel, with the thin sheets and 
intermixtures of vegetable matter, last noticed, 
were squeezed and crumpled so that they no longer 
occupied the same amount of superficial area. At 
no remote period from this, if not at the same time, 
masses of granite were thrust up in part of the dis- 
trict, forcing aside and even breaking through the 





detrital, calcareous, and igneous products of former 
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eriods. It is not improbable that molten trap- 
pean rocks may have been also thrust up in ano- 
ther part of the area, at or about the same time. 
This period of violence and disturbance did not 
terminate without numerous cracks and rents 
being formed as well in such parts of the granite as 
had become consolidated, as in the adjoining de- 
trital and other first-formed rocks as had been dis- 

Jaced by it, and into many of such cracks fused 
granite was forced up from beneath. Great dislo- 
cations were then also produced, and it is not im- 
probable that some even exceeding two thousand 
feet of movement vertically, as regards the planes 
of the beds, were then effected. Of the time 
which the disturbed ground took to adjust itself we 
possess no direct evidence. We can only infer 
that, while the folding of the beds is of such a cha- 
racter, in many localities, as to have required great 
lateral pressure to force them into the forms ob- 
served, and many cracks and fissures into which 
fused rocks rose were due to the shrinking of the 
heated masses from cooling, the various great and 
minor dislocations of this period were the adjust- 
ments of the disturbed masses to a state of repose. 
We see in the next state of the district that com- 
parative tranquillity had been again restored, and 
that gravels, sands, and mud were accumulated in 
waters washing the shores of various portions of 
the disturbed and dislocated rocks which rose 
above their level. The deposits of this period, like 
those of one previously noticed, were characterised 
by the presence of a large amount of peroxide of 
iron, giving a red tint to the mass. As in the pre- 
vious instance, the remains of animal life can 
scarcely be found; and it is only towards the top, 
ina thin deposit of grey beds amid the red marls, 
which there prevail, and in the northern part of 
the district, that we discover the remains of fish 
and of a mollusc. Two saurians have also been 
found in the gravel of this period in one locality. 
The sixth and last change we have now to notice 
shews tranquillity still preserved, and the causes, 
whatever they may have been, for the intermixture 
of alarge amount of peroxide of iron with the mud, 
sands, and gravel of the time, to have ceased. 
Grey mud and calcareous matter are now spread, 
with certain modifications, over such parts of the 
district as could be thus covered, and life of a new 
kind abounded, different from that which, with a 
certain general character, prevailed among the 
older deposits, excepting in the few remains which, 
in this district, have been observed in the red de- 
posits immediately preceding the lias. The most 
marked difference consists in the presence of huge 
reptiles which must have lived in multitudes in the 
seas and along the shores, 

“Of the various beds of clay, sands, and limé- 
stones of different characters surmounting this ac- 
cumulation, we shall not now speak, further than 
to observe, that although many of them, no doubt, 
extended much further westward than we now ob- 
serve them, being cut off in that direction by de- 
nudation, the evidence is in favour of their having 
been, as elsewhere noticed, deposited in areas 
gradually diminishing to the eastward. Coupling 
this district with Southern Ireland, we have, dur- 
ing the lapse of the geological time noticed, two 
instances, at different periods, one anterior to the 
deposit of the old red sandstone and the other 
Subsequent to that of the coal measures, when 
gteat forces so acted as to squeeze, crumple up, 
and dislocate detrital, calcareous, and igneous 
tocks, accumulated to the depth of many thousand 
feet, much of the pressure having been lateral over 
large spaces. In both instances, probably, an up- 
thrust of granite, as also of some trappean rocks, 
accompanied these great movements in parts of the 
disturbed area. At other times we seem to have 
the evidence of the action only of such forces and 
causes of detrital, calcareous, and igneous accumu- 
lations as we daily witness. Such differences as 
these are sufficient to shew that, however desirable 
and necessary it is well and systematically to study 
all those causes ef accumulations, zoological, bo- 





tanical, chemical, and physical, which in the pre- 
sent state of the world we either see or fairly infer 
dc exist, we must also carefully bear in mind those 
other causes of modification and change which the 
form of our planet, and a multitude of geological 
facts, would lead us to consider must have most 
materially influenced the conditions of the earth’s 
surface during the progress of geological time.” 
The next paper is by Mr. Ramsay “ On the denu- 
dation of South Wales and the adjacent counties 
of England.” The author states that, assuming as a 
geological axiom the sedimentary strata to have 
been derived from the wreck of pre-existing rocks, 
this transition is attributable partly to atmospheric 
and fluvial effects, partly to the destructive action | 
of the sea upon its coasts: the paper is principally 
devoted to this latter agency. The substance of 
the paper would be unintelligible without the an- 
nexed plans. The author concludes as follows : 
“In South Wales the silurian rocks attain a 
thickness of at least 12,000 feet. The greatest 
thickness of the old red sandstone is between 
7000 and 8000 feet; and the coal measures attain, 
in their greatest development, a thickness of not 
less than 12,000 feet. Simply estimating their 
cubic contents in the area they now cccupy, and 
adding to this the amount removed by denndation 
and that existing beneath the level of the sea, 
it is evident that the quantity of matter employed | 
to form these strata was many times greater 
than the entire amount of solid land they now 
present above the waves. Now, though in South 
Wales a small proportion of this material may 
have been used twice over in the formation of 
its older strata, yet, from the almost perfect con- 
formity of these deposits, it is evident that this is 
the exception, and not the rule. To form, there- 


fore, so great a thickness, a mass of matter of | 
nearly equal cubic contents must have been won 
by the waves and the outpourings of rivers from | 
neighbouring lands, of which, perhaps, no original 


trace now remains. It has been already stated 
that a greater amount of carbonic acid in the an- 
cient atmosphere than it now holds may have ma- 
terially accelerated the process of disintegration by 
the union of this acid with the alkaline consti- 
tuents of rocks; and thus these earlier deposits 
may well have accumulated more rapidly than 
those of modern eras. Yet, with every allowance 
on this head, when we consider the many phases 
through which creation passed during the develop- 
ment of these various formations; genera and 
species in many successions coming slowly into 
being, disappearing, and being replaced by others; 
when we consider the solid cubic contents of the 
aggregate strata as they existed when entire, or 
even as they now are (for a far great: r proportion 
of their mass lies beneath than above the level of 


the sea), we cannot but conclude, when compared | 


with the little surface they now present above 
water, that the time occupied in their formation 
must have been infinitely longer than the time re- 
quired to destroy all that now remains exposed to 
the elements, or all that existed even prior to the 
tertiary denudations. If the same agencies be 
still at work, that which has been achieved once 
may be performed again. Why, then, should we 
wonder at the destruction of the old land depicted 
in the restored sections? Yet the matter torn from 
above the present surface was far greater than all 
which still remains above the level of the sea. In 
these last denudations, judging from the organic 
remains of the period, we may not suppose that 
the atmosphere sensibly differed from that of our 
own times; and thus from the air there would 
arise no acceleration in the waste. What, then, 
can we conclude, but that the time requisite to 
remove these mountains was at least equal or 
greater in amount than that which may yet pass 
ere the existing land of the same district be ut- 
terly worn away? As we estimate time, it is 
vain to attempt to measure the duration of even 
small portions of geological epochs, Within the 





historical period no great authentic change has 


been effected on the coasts of Wales. On many 
an available headland the cliffs are still crowned 
with ancient fortified retreats whose origin is lost 
in the mists of antiquity. If, then, we cannot 
contemplate the far distant period when the pre- 
sent land shall be utterly destroyed, so also of the 
time occupied in that last great denudation in 
days we may almost call but little antecedent to 
our own, if it were possible to express so vast a 
period in figures, they could convey no impression 
to the mind save one almost approaching to in- 
finity.” 

We may observe of both these papers, that they 
add strong corroboration, if such be needed, to the 
immensity of time required for geological change 
as compared with what is termed the historical 
period (on this subject see our report of Mr. Lyell’s 
lecture, Literary Gazette, No. 1550, p. 850). 

Next ‘in succession follows a paper, by Prof. E. 
Forbes, “On the connexion between the distribu- 
tion of the existing fauna and flora of the British 
isles and the geological changes which have affected 
their area, especially during the epoch of the 
northern drift.” Our readers may recollect a paper, 
on a subject nearly approaching this, was read by 
Prof. Forbes to the Zoological Section of the British 
Association at Cambridge, and is reported in Lit. 
Gaz. No. 1484. Prof. Forbes assumes as true the 
doctrine of specific centres, or rather takes it as a 
postulate, on which he founds the reasoning of his 
paper. Although, however, he starts with it as,a 
pstulate, he immediately afterwards presents the 
following propositions as arguments for its truth: 

‘“That this view is true, the following facts go 
far to prove. Ist. Species of opposite hemispheres 
placed under similar conditions are representative 
and not identical. 2d. Species occupying similar 
conditions in geological tormations far apart, and 
which conditions are not met with in the inter- 
mediate formations, are representative and mot 
identical. 3d. Wherever a given assemblage of 
conditions, to which, and to which only, certain 
species are adapted, are continuous,—whether geo- 
graphically or geologically,—identical species range 
throughout. I offer no comments on these three 
great facts, which I present for the consideration 
of the few naturalists who doubt the doctrine of 
specific centres. The general and traditional be- 
lief of mankind has connected the idea of descent 
with that of distinct kinds, or species, of crea- 
tures; and the abandonment of this doctrine would 
place in a very dubious position all evidence the 
palgontologist could offer to the geologist towards 
the comparison and identification of strata, and 
the determination of the epoch of their formation. 
Moreover, it is noterious that the doctrine of more 
than one point of origin for a single species, and 
consequently more than one primogenitor for the 
individuals of it, sprung out of apparent anomalies 
and difficulties in distribution, such as those which 
I am about to shew can be reasonably accounted 
for, without having recourse to such a supposi- 
tion.” 

There is a little illogicality here: if the doctrine 
be taken for granted, it should not be argued; if 
it require argument, it should be fully argued. 
Having vented this bit of hypercritical spleen,— 
arising, perhaps, from the fact that we are not 
quite so fully convinced of the doctrine of specific 
centres, at least as derived from inductive con- 
siderations, as the able author of the memoir before 
us,—we will only state that the argument would 
probably turn upon the question, What does simi- 
larity of conditions import? and how is exact simi- 
larity proved? and pass to the conclusions de- 
ducible from the elaborate paper of Prof. Forbes, 
and succinctly given by him at its close: 

“1, The flora and fauna, terrestrial and marine, 
of the British islands and seas, have originated, so 
far as that area is concerned, since the meiocene 
epoch. 2. The assemblages of animals and plants 
composing that fauna and flora did not appear in 
the area they now inhabit simultaneously, but at 
several distinct points in time. 3. Both the fauna 
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and flora of the British isles and seas are composed 
partly of species which, either permanently or for 
a time, appeared in that area before the glacial 
epoch, partly of such as inhabited it during that 
epoch, and in great part of those which did not ap- 
pear there until afterwards, and whose appearance 
on the earth was coeval with the elevation of the 
bed of the glacial sea, and the consequent climatal 
changes. 4. The greater part of the terrestrial 
animals and flowering plants now inhabiting the 
British islands are members of specific centres be- 
yond their area, and have migrated to it over con- 
tinuous land before, during, or after the glacial 
epoch. 5. The climatal conditions of the area 
under discussion, and north, east, and west of it, 
were severer during the glacial epoch, when a 
great part of the space now occupied by the British 
isles was under water, than they are now or were 
before; but there is good reason to believe, that so 
far from those conditions having continued severe 
or having gradually diminished in severity south- 
wards of Britain, the cold region of the glacial 
epoch came directly into contact with a region of 
more southern and thermal character than that in 
which the most southern beds of glacial drift are 
now to be met with. 6. This state of things did 
not materially differ from that now existing under 
corresponding latitudes in the North American, 
Atlantic, and Arctic seas, and on their bounding 
shores. 7. The Alpine floras of Europe and Asia, 
so far as they are identical with the flora of the 
Arctic and sub-Arctic zones of the Old World, are 
fragments of a flora which was diffused from the 
north, either by means of transport not now in 
action on the temperate coasts of Europe, or over 
continuous land which no longer exists. The 
deep-sea fauna is in like manner a fragment of 
the general glacial fauna. 8. The floras of the 
islands of the Atlantic region, between the Gulf- 
weed bank and the Old World, are fragments of 
the great Mediterranean flora, anciently diffused 
over a land constituted out of the up-heaved and 
never- again submerged bed of the (shallow) meio- 


cene sea. This great flora, in the epoch anterior 
to, and probably in part during, the glacial period 
had a greater extension northwards than it now 


, 


resents. 9. The termination of the glacial epoch 
in Europe was marked by a recession of an Arctic 
fauna and flora northwards, and of a fauna and 
flora of the Mediterranean type southwards; and 
in the interspace thus produced there appeared 
on land the general Germanic fauna and flora, and 
in the sea that fauna termed Celtic. 10. The 
causes which thus preceded the appearance of a 
new assemblage of organised beings were the de- 
struction of many species of animals, and probably 
also of plants, either forms of extremely local dis- 
tribution, or such as were not capable of enduring 
Many changes of conditions,—species, in short, 
with very limited capacity for horizontal or vertical 
diffusion. 11. Allthe changes before, during, and 
after the glacial epoch appear to have been gra- 
dual and not sudden, so that no marked line of 
demarcation can be drawn between the creatares 
inhabiting the same element and the same locality 
during two proximate periods. 12. The relation- 
ship now existing between the faunas and floras of 
Boreal America and Europe, both marine and 
freshwater, was established during (probably to- 
wards the close of) che glacial epoch. 13. No 
glacial beds are known in southern Europe; no 
*newer pliocene’ (in the sense of equivalents of 
the Sicilian tertiaries), in the centre and north. 
In the latter we find most of the existing British 
testacea, which after inhabiting our area before, 
disappeared from it during the glacial epoch; and 
with them we find certain glacial species of 
northern origin, now extinct in the seas of southern 
Europe. I infer the synchronism of the glacial 
and Sicilian deposits.” 

The next paper is by Mr. Hunt, “ On the influ- 
ence of magnetism and voltaic electricity on 
crystallisation and other conditions of matter.” 
This paper is mainly an extension of one published 
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in the Philosophical Magazine, for Jan. 1846, in which 
the author, connecting the discovery of Faraday 
with the experiments of Muschman, Ritter, and 
Hanstein, shewed some remarkable regular figures 
produced in salts affected by magnetism whilst un- 
dergoing precipitation. In the present paper these 
researches are continued, and others following up 
the experiments of Mr. Were Fox are given. It 
will be remembered by many of our readers that in 
the year 1837, an experiment by Mr. Fox attracted 
much attention. Having placed moistened clay 
between a plate of zinc and another of copper me- 
tallically connected, and allowing this combination 
to remain undisturbed for some months, Mr. Fox 
found that the clay had become laminated, the di- 
rection of the lamine being at right angles to the 
line joining the metallic plates. This experiment 
did not succeed with some parties who repeated it 
shortly after Mr. Fox ; but Mr. Hunt has since fully 
repeated it, and added several corroborative experi- 
ments ofhis own; the probability, therefore, of its 
being a true physical fact, and a representation of 
certain processes by which laminated rocks are 
formed, is much increased. 

With regard to the first portion of this paper, 
some doubt is thrown upon the effects being due to 
magnetism, by the researches of M. Wartmann 
(see Lit. Gaz. No. 1552), who has obtained results of 
a similar character without the use of magnets or 
of electricity, and who has not found the predomi- 
nant influence of the north pole in producing pre- 
cipitation, or, indeed, of magnetism generally, as 
affecting the amount of chemical action. We can 
at present, therefore, pronounce no opinion upon 
the supposed influence of magnetism on chemical 
action, the results being contradictory, and some- 
what undefined in their character: there is little 
doubt that these two forces, like all others, are con- 
nected; and perseverance on the part of those en- 
gaged in the researches will, in all probability, 
ultimately unveil the true modes of their mutual 
actions and relations. 

Mr. Hunt’s paper is followed by one of Dr. Play- 
fair, “ On the gases evolved during the formation of 
coal.” We have already noticed (Literary Gazette, 
No. 1483) a report on the gases obtained in the 
smelting of iron, by Professor Bunsen and Dr. 
Playfair. The eudiometrical processes employed 
for the analysis of the gases from iron, de- 
tailed in that report, are also employed for those 
given in the present paper. The gases detected 
in the inflammable compound from the blowers of 
coal-mines were oxygen, olefiant gas, carbonic 
oxide, light carburetted hydrogen, carbonic acid, 
and nitrogen; but the three latter gases were the 
most usual: the results of several analyses are 
given in a tabular form. The following are the 
theoretical considerations deduced by Dr. Playfair 
as to the formation of the coal-measures: 

‘It is possible that the continued slow action of 
heat may effect the transformation of woody fibre 
or ofa bituminous coal into anthracitic coal ; but 
the gases evolved must, in such cases, be more 
complex. Whether or not nature employs the ac- 
tion of a slow heat in the preparation of anthracitic 
coal it is difficult to say; but we certainly can 
obtain a very perfect anthracite by such means. An 
anthracite quite similar to native anthracite in 
appearance was obtained by a very gradual and 
prolonged coking of the bituminous furnace coal 
of Alfreton, and is deposited in this museum. 
Doubtless, in this transformation by heat, various 
hydrocarbons are expelled. In the vicinity of 
Cupar, in Fifeshire, there is a basaltic dyke, which 
has passed through the coal-measures. When a 
fragment of this basalt is broken, the freshly-ex- 
posed surface is quite moist with naphtha, which 
quickly evaporates; it cannot be doubted that this 
naphtha must have been formed by the action of 
heat upon the coal. We may not yet be able to 
explain all the transformations of woody fibre into 
coal, but their nature is sufficiently indicated by 
the composition of the gases. 

“ It may not be out of place to consider the man- 
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ner in which the ancient vegetation now constity,, 
ing our coal-beds became destroyed in such a way 
as not to be transformed into the usual gaseous 
constituents of decaying matter, especially as ny) 
definite ideas seem to be entertained on this sup, 
ject. We know of instances, in modern times, of 
forests buried in peat-bogs, where the character of 
the trees proves that their destruction is compara, 
tively recent. Sir Humphry Davy endeavoured ty 
explain their entombment by supposing that the 
axe was used too indiscriminately, and that the 
felling of the exterior trees left the interior one 
exposed, and too feeble to resist the weather, 
This is certainly not a sufficient explanation, 
we observe no such catastrophe following similar 
errors in judgment at the present time. 

“A curious case is pointed out by Mr. Binney, in 
Lancashire, where there is evidence of a bank 
having been thrown up by the sea at the margin of 
one of those forests antecedent to its destruction, 
The effect of a bank thrown up at the margin ofa 
forest must be to stop the natural drainage of a 
country, and throw it into the state ofa marsh or 
bog. The roots of trees require an abundant sup. 
ply of oxygen, which is an essential constituent 
of the sap, and exists in larger proportion than in 
common air in the spiral vessels. The marshy 
state of the land formed a barrier to the ingress of 
air to the soil, and, consequently, to the roots, 
The leaves which fell, the broken branches which 
strewed the ground, were placed in favourable 
conditions to decay. They could not do so, how. 
ever, by the mere action of the air, which was, toa 
great extent, precluded ; and they therefore acted 
upon the peroxides of iron in the soil, and robbed 
it of its oxygen, as we know organic matter readily 
does. All the ironin the soil was now reduced to 
protoxide, and a complete barrier to the entrance 
of oxygen to the roots was effected; for as soon as 
any was absorbed by the soil it must have been ap- 
propriated by this lower oxide, which, on elevation 
to the peroxide, again yielded it to the dead organic 
matter. The trees were now in a condition in 
which they could not possibly subsist ; for deprived 
of an essential condition to their sustenance, sur- 
rounded by a matter which is positively poisonous 
to vegetable life, it is easy to conceive that whole 
forests were destroyed. This is not an ideal order 
of events, even in the case of the vegetation consti- 
tuting coal; for analysis shews the under-clay of 
the coals, the soil in which they are supposed to 
have grown, to be so charged with protoxide of 
iron as to prevent the possibility of a plant grow- 
ing; and any stagnation to the water, sufficient to 
cause reduction, would produce the same effect to 
the coal vegetation as to that employed by way of 
illustration in the bogs and marshes of the present 
time....If such a course of events happened, 
and its probability is strengthened by geological 
considerations, there is no difficulty in accounting 
for the destruction of the ancient vegetation; the 
absence of the air would cause the preservation of 
woody fibre, which could only undergo the putre- 
factive mouldering which gives rise to wood coal. 
Being entombed in this state under considerable 
pressure, and ata temperature higher, at all events, 
than the surrounding air, its further decomposition 
and the elimination of carburetted hydrogen, cat- 
bonic acid, and water, would proceed just as we 
find it in progress at the present day.” 

A notice follows, by Mr. Warington Smyth, “On 
the Ogofau Mine, Carmarthenshire.” This appears, 
both by tradition and by internal evidence, to have 
been a mine opened and carried on by the Romans 
in search of gold; one small specimen of gold 
has been found in it, contained in quartz, and 
several gold ornaments have been discovered in 
the neighbourhood. A passage occurs in Tacitus, 
implying that the precious metals were found in 
Britain, “ fert Britannia aurum et argentum et alia 
metalla pretium victorie;” and many antiquities 
have been discovered by Mr, Juhns, a gentleman 
residing in the neighbourhood, indicating that there 
was originally a Roman station there. 
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A second notice by Mr. Smyth follows, “ On the 
mining academies of Saxony and Hungary,” drawn 
up from personal observation. The account is 
short, but drawn up in a masterly manner ; the fol- 
lowing is the comment by the author on the effects 
of the education at these establishments : 

«Jn looking at the;system pursued at the above 
jnstitutions, we find at both of them a prominent 
defect tending to impair the usefulness of the class 
of men which they produce, viz. that the time is 
so short in which the scholars are expected to pay 
attention to such a multitude of subjects, that it is 
impossible they can acquire all of them soundly 
and practically ; and although an excellent founda- 
tion may have been laid, it must be left entirely to 
after years to rear up the superstructure, when 
amid the pressure of business, and other cares and 
pursuits, there is only a small per-centage of men 
who feel an inclination to return to a system of 
study. The mode of partially obviating this evil 
would be, to separate more decidedly the depart- 
ments of the mine and the smelting furnace; for 
although a portion of the earlier studies is neces- 
sary as a preparatory course for both, most of what 
follows cannot be obtained but at a great expen- 
diture of time and labour; and in the ordinary 
routine it is as foreign to the business of the me- 
tallurgist to construct the timbering of a shaft, as to 
that of the miner to build a blast furnace. There 
are some cases, it is true, where works are to be 
conducted in an uncivilised country, when such an 
extended knowledge must be highly desirable; but 
for these a fuller course of preparation is clearly 
necessary.... The course of mining education 
fails, therefore, in one of its most important fea- 
tures, the inculcation of the general principles and 
the practical application of geology; and it need 
excite no surprise that serious blunders should 
often be committed, even in acountry where such 
errors might be checked by the existence of an in- 
stitution like the above, and, as too frequently 
happens nearer home, that coal should be absurdly 
sought in non-carboniferous geological formations, 
where a few black shales attract the attention of 
the ignorant speculator.” 

Notices of the mining establishment of France, 
of the coal and lignite raised, the iron and steel 
manufactured in France, by Mr. Smyth; and of 
the copper and tin raised in Cornwall, by Mr. 
Hunt, conclude the book. These are mainly sta- 
tistical, and do not admit of analysis; we therefore 
conclude our notice, rejoicing in whe promise this 
volume gives us of valuable accessions to physical 
science as applied to a large portion of our indus- 
trial departments. The importance of this book 
demanded, indeed, an earlier notice than we have 
given it; but our pages have been fully occupied 
with scientific matter in the proceedings of the 
British Association, and most gratifying is it to 
have such a press of good scientific matter, and to 
tee such an increasing number of energetic minds 
devoted both to the development of the elemen- 
tary truths, and also of the practical applications of 
science. We hope the neglect of science and of its 
cultivators, for which our country has obtained an 
unenviable reputation, is fast passing away; and 
that the indomitable energy of the Saxon will effect 
asound reform in this as it has in other branches 
of human progress, and not wait until a tardy con- 
cession is made to the exigencies of pressure from 
external nations, 


THE NEW PLANET: LE VERRIER. 
Our sensitive neighbours are in arms to defend 
the discovery of Le Verrier and Galle. They make 
it (to quote L’Epoque for instance) question grave 
de gloire nationale. Conscious of their own ap- 
Propriative practice, they magnify a claim to merit 
into an attempt to filch /a gloire of Le Verrier, and 
to tarnish /a gloire nationale! They say that al- 
ready in England the names of Le Verrier and 
Galle are forgotten—eclipsed by Adams and Challis ; 
and that the latter are alone remembered in con- 
Junction with la gloire of science. Next, doubt- 


less, they will assert, that already in England the 
new planet is called the Adams, and that under 
this name only is it ackiiowledged by the Royal and 
Astronomical Societies of London! 

The right to priority of discovery is universally 
admitted to be publication ; and unless M. Poinsot 
and others identify the announcement of M. Wart- 
mann in 1832, and of M. Cacciatore in 1836, with 
the planet of 1846, la gloire is pre-eminently due 
to Le Verrier and Galle. But even should identity 
be established, their names will ever’ be held in 
high honour, and Le Verrier take rank with La 
Place. Still we claim merit for the distinguished 
under-graduate of St. John’s (‘an unkuown college 
of Cambridge” !), and equal merit with Le Verrier 
for intellectual attainments, though not for the 
attainment of /a gloire. 

So clearly is the right to “‘ discovery” defined, 
and so generally is it admitted, that the discussion 
in the Academy relative to Adanis and Challis, de- 
scribed by our Occasional Correspondent last week, 
surprised us not a little. We were not, however, 
surprised at the arrogance of Arago; and the 
warmth of our countryman at his patronage 
of Sir W. Herschel, even to “don’t let them 
have the new planet,” is excusable. Doubtless 
his letter will be gun-cotton to the fiery French, 
and “ F. M.” of L’ Epoque will fume furiously; al- 
though there can be no chance of his misconstru- 
ing the spirit of its contents as he has our remarks, 
p- 890. But F. M. was in a rage, and his indigna- 
tion dulled his understanding. He is very indig- 
nant, too, at Mr. Lassell publishing his observa- 
tions of a ring and satellite to the new planet, 
without daring to assert they exist. Modesty is 
perverted into a trick to forestall la gloire; for 
F. M. himself says their discovery is not impos- 
sible! The words of the writer are to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

F. M. the Epoch of Paris presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Lassell. F. M. the Epoch is sur- 
prised at Mr. L.’s presuming to look at “ Le Ver- 
rier,” and indignant at his daring to record the 
probability of a ring and satellite. F. M. claims 
such right exclusively for his friend Le Verrier, or 
some other French savant. 

But a truce to trifling. We exult in the pro- 
gress of science, and within its pale, so extensive 
is it, we know no foreigner. The fame of each 
of its votaries redounds to da gloire of the frater- 
nity. But to every one his due: Ja gloire to Le 
Verrier; and to Adams thanks and admiration. 

Had the facilities of publication been equal to 
both, itis possible that the position of these emi- 
nent names might have been reversed. This we 
state with no other feeling than that of a convic- 
tion of the imperfect machinery of our Royal So- 
ciety. We have, however, long ago announced 
that reform is being carried out, and we know 
that good heads and stout hearts are at work. Fa- 
cility, regularity, and frequency of publication will 
be a great boon. 


Since writing the foregoing, in which we have 
expressed our sentiments that publishing alone 
entitles to priority of discovery; or, we may add, 
recording in the archives or proceedings of a pub- 
lic scientific body (we scarcely think that even 
documentary communication to an Observatory is 
sufficient), we have received another letter on the 
subject from our Occasional Correspondent in 
Paris. He argues the subject with less warmth 
than last week, and we insert his statement as a 
succinct record of the facts, although we differ from 
his conclusions, other,than that there is great merit 
due both to Mr. Adams and Prof. Challis. His 
opinions respectively of the Paris press (all in 
arms for la gloire nationale) we omit, retaining only 
his observations as to the National, which, if it con- 
tained the exact expressions applied to Herschel, 
Challis, and Adams, fully deserves any epithet. 


(From our 1 Corr Jent.] 


2 


Paris, Oct. 28, 1846. 





Academy of Sciences contains a full report of the 
speech delivered by M. Arago, at the last meeting 
of the Academy, in defence of M. Le Verrier’s ex- 
clusive right to the discovery of the new planet. 
Contrary, however, to my expectation, I find 
in it nothing that was not stated in my last letter. 
M. Arago thinks nothing at all of the arguments 
tending to shew that the new planet is the same 
as was seen several years ago by Cacciatore and 
Wartmann ; and the great man thinks still less of 
the demand made by the most eminent astronomers 
of England, that a share in the great discovery 
shall be awarded to Mr. Adams, on the ground 
that he had placed in their hands, before 
Le Verrier did so, calculations proving the pro- 
bability of the existence of the planet. As to the 
great M. Arago’s opinion of the discoveries of 
Cacciatore and Wartmann I have nothing to say; 
but I hope the grand homme will pardon me for 
venturing, with all humility, to dispute the conclu- 
sions he has arrived at with respect to Mr. 
Adams. 

What are the facts? Sir J. Herschel, Mr. 
Airey, and Mr. Challis, do not dispute that a new 
planet has been discovered after the calculations 
made by M. Le Verrier; but they say that the 
idea that such a planet existed was current long 
before Le Verrier’s calculations were heard of; 
they say, moreover, that similar calculations to his 
were made by a young Englishman, also before 
his were heard of; that the correctness of such cal- 
culations were tested; that the sky was examined 
after them, and that by means of them a heavenly 
body was seen on the 4th and 12th of August, which 
heavenly body in all probability was the planet. 
I believe I state the question very fairly as regards 
M. Le Verrier, and rather unfavourably as regards 
Mr. Adams. On this statement, however, no im- 
partial person can, for one single moment, deny 
that Mr. Adams has a large share to the right—it 
would not, perhaps, be too much to say the whole 
right—of the great discovery. In support of the 
positions taken up by the English astronomers, we 
have the declaration of Sir John Herschel, that 
so far back as 1842 he declared to Bessel, the cele- 
brated astronomer, that the movements of Uranus 
were in all probability caused by an unknown 
planet; that at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation he stated that it was probable that in the 
course of the present year a new planet would be 
discovered; and that Mr. Adams had under- 
taken and completed calculations which in- 
dicated nearly the same point in the heavens 
as the position of the new planet as that 
stated by M. Le Verrier. Mr. Airey, the as- 
tronomer royal, declares positively that he was 
made acquainted with the calculations of Mr. 
Adams before he received those of M. Le Verrier. 
Mr. Challis, of Cambridge, declares still more posi- 
tively that Mr. Adams had commenced his calcu- 
lations before entering the University of Cam- 
bridge; and that in 1843 he suspended them to 
pursue his academical studies, He states, more- 
over, that in September, 1845, he received from Mr. 
Adams calculations which indicated pretty nearly 
the same position to the new planet as that stated 
by Le Verrier in June, 1846; that in consequence 
of this closeness between the two calculations he 
commenced, on 29th July, 1846, a series of obser- 
vations; and that, aided by a document drawn up 
by Mr. Adams, he saw the planet on the 4th, and 
again on the 12th of August. All these points of 
the argument, be it remarked, are taken from the 
letters as translated and read by M. Arago himself 
(I have not had the opportunity of seeing the origi- 
nal). Well, what is M. Arago’s answer? First ofall 
he says that Mr. Adams’s calculations were not pub- 
lished, and that therefore he has not the slightest 
right to figure in the discovery of the new planet. 
But is such an argument worth anything? If it 
be, then I, sir, am not the author of this letter in 
case you should not think. fit to print it: no manu- 
script is of the slightest value until (the Irishism is 
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John Herschel says of the verification of Le Ver- 
rier’s calculations, the great M. Arago finds it fort 
peu obligeante ; and as to what Sir John says about 
having imagined, so far back as 1842, that the new 
lanet existed, M. Arago knows somebody who 
imagined the same thing so far back as 1821. Is 
this any answer to Sir John Herschel’s letter? I 
think not. Next the great Arago falls foul of the 
astronomer royal. He insists that Mr. Airey 
attached no importance whatever to the communi- 
cations of Mr. Adams, inasmuch as in June last he 
“ wrote to M. Le Verrier to criticise, or rather to 
ask a question respecting some of his positions. 
But how, in the name of heaven, can such a pro- 
ceeding be said to disprove Mr. Airey’s subsequent 
declaration that he knew of the calculations of Mr. 
Adams before receiving those of Le Verrier? It 
would be just as reasonable to say that the Lit. Gaz. 
had not received a work of Mr. A. because it had 
criticised one by Mr. Z. But, it is urged, the in- 
ference from Mr. Airey’s letter of the 26th June is, 
that he did not believe in the existence of the new 
planet. I do not see that at all: and even it if be, 
it most certainly does not lessen in any way the 
fact of Mr. Adams having made the calculations 
before Le Verrier—at most it amounts to an error 
of judgment on the part of the astronomer royal, 
for which Mr. Adams is in nowise responsible, and 
for which consequently he cannot be made to suffer. 
Lastly, M. Arago answers what Mr. Challis says 
respecting the observations he took on the calcula- 
tions of Mr. Adams by citing a letter from Mr. 
Challis, in which he says that “he confined him- 
self strictly to the suggestions of M. Le Verrier, 
and confined himself to the limits he indicated.’ 
This letter is dated the 9th September, and is re- 
lied upon as a flagrant contradiction to the letter 
of the 15th October, in which he stated that he 
followed the directions of Mr. Adams, and saw the 
planet on the 4th and 12th August. It may be 
stupidity on my part, but I confess that it seems to 
me that M. Arago draws an immense conclusion 
from a very insignificant circumstance. It may be 
that Mr. Challis saw the new planet in September 
by following Le Verrier’s directions; but that does 
not shew that he had not seen the same planet on 
the 4th and 12th of August by following the direc- 
tions of Mr. Adams. It may be that he wrote in 
September to M. Arago, to say that he had con- 
formed to Le Verrier’s instructions; but that did 
not deprive him of the right of insisting upon Mr. 
Adams, and I will add, himself (for his share in 
the matter is very great), receiving the honour that 
is justly their due. It may be that in the letter of 
September he said nothing of Mr. Adams; but 
that does not prove that Mr. Adams is an im- 
postor. 

You have now before you all the facts of the 
case, pro and con, with such feeble observations as 
occur to me upon the positions taken up by M. 
Arago on behalf of M. Le Verrier, which positions, 
as formally stated by the great man, are :—“]. Mr. 
Adams has not the right to figure in the history of 
the discovery of the planet, Le Verrier [M. Arago 
means the planet to which Mr. Challis has given 
the name of Oceanus], either by any detailed cita- 
tion, or even by the slightest allusion. 2. Inthe 
eyes of every impartial man, this discovery will re- 
main one of the most magnificent triumphs of as- 
tronomical theory, one of the glories of the 
Academy, one of the finest titles of our country to 
the gratitude and admiration of posterity.” What 
will be the decision of your readers upon this dis- 
pute between the French and the English savans, 
cannot be doubted: it will be that Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Challis, our countrymen, and through them 
our country, are entitled to a large portion, if 
not the whole, of the glory of having discovered 
the new planet. No other decision can possibly 


be arrived at, unless we be prepared to allow that | Re 


Sir John Herschel, Mr. Airey, and Mr. Challis, 
three of our most distinguished countrymen, are, 
as the National, M. Arago’s newspaper, politely 
asserts, audacious liars, impudent scientific swind- 








lers, and the ters of a piracy of unex- 
ampled baseness. I ask pardon of these gentle- 
men for putting, even for one moment, such 
epithets by the side of their honoured names. Nor 
is it only from the National that filthy abuse has 
been flung at them, and not at them only, but at 
the whole British nation. The Presse, Constitu- 
tionnel, Courrier Frangais, Commerce, Reforme, Siécle, 
Epoque, Univers,—each and all have wreaked their 
petty spite upon these gentlemen, and after them 
have calumniated and belied the character of all 
the English people. 

Before concluding, allow me to say one word to 
your contemporary the National. In its number 
of this day, this journal says, in reference to this 
subject, “ Nous aurons a nous defendre person- 
nellement contre lesimpertinentesattaques du corre- 
spondant Parisien du Literary Gazette, qui a trouvé 
commode de nous insulter, en patois Britannique, 
sous le voile prudent de l’anonyme ;” and it pro- 
mises to make the said defence in an article spe- 
cially devoted to it and to other things. What I 
have to say to the National is this: that my “ im- 
pertinent attacks,’ though made under what it im- 
pertinently calls “ le voile prudent de l’anonyme,” 
shall be unhesitatingly inscribed with my name and 
address, in Jetters an inch long, if the National will 
prove that it has the right, or a shadow of a right, 
to demand such a departure from the usages of 
London journals. I am sufficiently intimate with 
the Parisian press to know that one of the Na- 
tional’s ways of settling a dispute is to send half a 
dozen brawling fellows to any one who offends it, 
to bully him into running the risk of being shot 
through the head or stuck to the heart. Perhaps 
it is some such agreeable alternative that the Na- 
tional would like to provide for me. If it be, I can 
assure your republican contemporary that it will 
not deter me for one moment from repeating all 
that I said in answer to its infamous attacks on 
Sir John Herschel and the othér gentlemen mixed 
up in this squabble about the new planet. The 
National, it is true, is wonderfully fierce, but not, 
I suspect, so formidable as it thinks itself. I, at 
all events, fear it not. 


PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Tuts society, which has sprung into existence 
during the current season, held its first general 
meeting Jast Tuesday evening. The chair was 
occupied on the occasion by the president of 
the society, Dr. C. J. B. Williams, who was sup- 
ported by the vice-presidents and members of 
the council, among whom are included many of 
the leading members of the medical profession in 
the metropolis. The advantages, uses, and difficul- 
ties attending the study of pathological or morbid 
anatomy, were well detailed from the chair. The 
president also pointed out the necessity and demand 
for such a society as this in a large city like Lon- 
don; stating that Paris, Dublin, and some pro- 
vincial towns, were hitherto in advance of the 
metropolis in this respect. Various pathological 
specimens were submitted to the notice of the 
meeting,—the attendance at which was very large, 
many gentlemen being present as visitors, though 
we understand the society numbers already more 
than 100 members. Ordinary meetings are to be 
held once a fortnight. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OxrForD, Oct. 22.—The following gentlemen were admitted 
ad eundem :—The Rev. E. W. Rh. —s M.A., Queen’s 
College, Cambridge ; the Rev. T. R. White, M.A., St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; and the following degrees 
were conferred :— 
Masters of Arts.—R. G. Michell, fellow of Queen’s Coll. ; 
v. W. G. Gibson, Worcester College; Rev. G. Jenkins, 
Lincolu College; J. C. W. Edwards, Brasenose College ; 
- Rigaud, demy of Magdalene. 
Bachelors of Arts.—O. M. Ridley, Christ Church Colom, 
and compounder; 8. Griffith, Exeter College; J. E. T. 
ogers, Magdalene Hall. 





es 
; — 
CaMBRIDGE, Oct, 21. The following degrees were egy, 


ferred : 
Masters of Arts.—G. 8. Drew, R. Whytehead, St. John’; 
College; R. E. Roy, Corpus Christi College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—C. E. Douglass, Trinity College ; p.y 
Abbott, Corpus Christi College; 8. Prince, Jesus College, 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Oct. 28th. Public Meeting.—Mr. J. L. Williams ex. 
hibited some beautiful drawings of medieval objects, 
illustrative of the arts and sciences; and read , 
paper in which some of the more remarkable of 
the exhibitions were described. The astronomical 
ring-dial of Sir Isaac Newton received a large 
share of attention, and excited a discussion jy 
which Mr. W. Newton and Mr. Black took part, 
This dial which serves to find the hour of the day 
in any part of the world, consists of two rings or 
flat circles; the outward ring represents the me. 
ridian of any place, and is numbered from one to 
360% The inner represents the equator, and turns 
exactly within the outer, by means of two pivots, 
at the hour of 12. Within the two circles goes 
thin reglet or bridge, with a cursor that moves in 
a slot. In this cursor is a little hole for the sup 
to shine through. The middle of this bridge jg 
conceived as the axis of the world, and the ex. 
tremities as the poles; and on the one side are 
drawn the signs of the zodiac, and on the other 
the days of the month. Mr. Williams described 
at length the way to use it; and concluded by 
observing that this kind of dial is not to be con- 
founded with the simple ring-dial which Touch. 
stone, in Shakspere’s “ As you like it,”’ takes from 
his pocket: 
“ With that he takes his dial from his poke, 
And looking at it wich lack-lustre eyes 
Says, very wisely, it is ten o’clock.’ 

Mr. Wright observed that it would be very desira- 
ble to bring together specimens of medieval instru. 
ments used in the arts and sciences, for the purpose 
of illustration and comparison ; and he incidentally 
mentioned that among the curious objects dis. 
covered by Mr. Rolfe in the Saxon cemetery near 
Sandwich (an account of which the Association 
was about to publish), was a pair of compasses, 

Mr. J. Williams also exhibited drawings with 
a similar object. One was of an elaborately carved 
chest in the church of St. Thomas, Newport, Isle 
of Wight, of the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Captain W. T. P. Shortt laid before the meeting 
an account of discoveries of Roman remains with- 
in the last few years, at Exeter. It appears that 
the great exertions made by Captain Shortt to 
rescue from destruction the numerous objects of 
past ages accidentally brought to light in Exeter, 
during the progress of excavations for public and 
private buildings, &c., have been attended with 
considerable success notwithstanding the entire 
absence of assistance from the local authorities. 

A paper, entitled “a legendary, historical, and 
architectural account of the abbey-church of Glas- 
tonbury,” by Mr. W. J. Duff Roper, was then read; 
after which, and relative thereto, Mr. Wright gave 
some amusing instances of the dexterity of the 
ecclesiastics of the middle ages in forging charters 
and titles to property. Mr. Smith also madea 
few remarks on the asserted discovery, by the 
monks of Glastonbury, of the cross of lead in- 
scribed with the name of King Arthur, which he 
considered to have been fabricated by the monks, 
for purposes of fraud, about the time of Henry II. 

Several minor communications were made by 
Messrs. Cuming, Keats, Bruce, and Isaacson ; and 
Mr. Wright in the course of the evening referred 
to the discovery of early Cufic coins on the coast 
of Sussex, and stated that some thousands had 
been found on the shores of the Baltic. 

It was then announced by the chairman that the 
next meeting (Nov. 11), and the future public 
ones, would be held, on account of better accom- 
modation, at 32 Sackville-street; and that No.7 
of the Journal would be ready for associates in & 
few days. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 


Monday. — Entomological, 8 p.m.; Chemical, 8 p.a.; 
Medical, 8 P.M. : 
Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 P.M. ; Horticultural, 2 p.m. 
Wednesday.—Geological, 8 r.m. 
Thursday.—Zoological, 3 P.M. 
+ J P. 


* Rat. 





Friday.—Ast MM. t 1, 8 P.M. 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2r.m.; Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE.* 
GERMANY. 
[From our Correspondent.] 

Arew days ago we had the pleasure of seeing the 
results produced by a new manner of taking im- 
ressions from metal plates, invented by C. Piil of 
Copenhagen. The prints we saw very much re- 
sembled woodcuts, but were fuller and warmer 
than these generally are. The name of the new 
method is Chemitypic, and the result obtained by 
this mode of engraving is, a drawing of the objects 
desired on a metal plate in relief, presenting the 
same appearance as the block of a woodcut, and 
available by means of a printing-press, although 
the same end is arrived at in a very different man- 
ner. In giving a description of the new invention, 
we shall suppose our readers to be acquainted with 
the appearance of a metal plate when ready for yield- 
ing impressions, as well as that of a woodcut when 
fitfor working. Let our readers, then, suppose a 
metal plate, instead of being rubbed with printing- 
ink previous to the impression being taken off; let 
them suppose, we say, every graven line to be filled up 
with molten metal; and then the surface of the origi- 
nal plate eaten away all round the drawing, until its 
lines, which before were indented, stand forward 
like the surface of metal types. When it has now 
received the ink, and is passed under the press, one 
has, of course, a correct impression of every line 
left behind on the plate by the hand of the artist. 
The invention is founded on the positive and ne- 
gative quality of different metals. If, for example, 
aplate of zinc is chosen, the engraving is made 
upon it in the usual way, and the lines are then 
filed up with a negative metallic composition. 
The zinc may then he eaten gradually away by 
means of certain acids, without the metal which 
has been run into the drawn lines being in the’ 
the least affected. The inventor has hitherto gene- 
tally made use of zinc for his experiments, as being 
acheap metal, and particularly as possessing the 
advantage of being corroded by the generality of 
the known acids, and thus affording the engraver 
alarge choice of materials. The means of intro- 
ducing the molten metal to a required depth in 
the plate employed, is a secret known, as yet, to 
the inventor only. The proofs that have been 
published by the firm of Friedlein shew satisfac- 
torily that Chemitypic is applicable not only to 
line but to other engraving; and that for maps it 
is particularly useful, as they by this means may be 
Printed at the usual book-press. 

Holtei’s “Readings” from Shakspere and other 
dramatists afford the literary world of Dresden 
much enjoyment at present. The talent he shews 
in discriminating the differences and shades of cha- 
facter in the less prominent personages, as well as 
the varied modulation of his voice, seem to be a 
theme of general admiration. 

_The celebrated painter, Julius Schnorr, has ar- 
tived at Dresden. An immense number of persons 
Went in procession with torches to receive him, 
Preceded by a large body of youths singing in 
chorus, His arrival causes the liveliest joy ; and 
the most brilliant hopes are entertained for the 
future success of the academy. What adds to the 
general pleasure on this occasion is the kindly 
feeling and good will which prevail between the 
steat master and the professor, and their scholars 
of the Dresden school. 

In all parts of Germany experiments are being 





made with the newly-invented explosive cotton. 
From Kiel, Oldenburg, Brunswick, Anhalt, and 
Frankfurt, accounts of its effects are made known. 
Professor Himly, of Kiel, is of opinion that it 
could not be well applied to the discharge of can- 
non, on account of the lower degree of tempera- 
ture at which the cotton explodes than the 
powder hitherto used. It would, therefore, not 
be possible to discharge many shots consecutively, 
—an evil which is not seldom felt at present in 
quick and long-continued firing. Moreover, it is 
asserted that the material in question produces, 
in combustion, a considerable quantity of water ; 
this, however, may arise from the imperfect nature 
of the cotton employed. 

The old adage, “ There is nothing new under 
the sun,’’ seems, even in this instance, to suffer no 
diminution of its truth; for we read that a long 
time ago a preparation of cotton was used in Persia 
instead of tinder, which appears to have a great 
resemblance with the newly-invented substance. 
In 1808, a Persian ambassador travelled from Mu- 
nich to Paris. When in Munich his pipe was 
filled by a servant, and, in order to ignite it, a bit 
of cotton was taken out of a small box, placed on 
the tobacco, and then ignited by a spark elicited 
by a flint and steel. The cotton detonized in the 
same manner as the new explosive cotton, and 
ignited the tobacco. The tinder thus used was of 
course chemically prepared, otherwise it could not 
possibty have been ignited by a spark; but the in- 
vention in Persia was never applied to higher 
purposes than that above related. A gentleman 
now in Stuttgard, but who, in 1808, was in Munich. 
was reminded of these circumstances, of which he 
himself was a witness, by the late discovery of Pro- 
fessor Schonbein. 

Jenny Lind has completed her engagement at 
Frankfurt, where, as usual, she was most enthu- 
siastically received. She is at present at Munich, 
and in a day or two will give her first performance. 
Thence she goes to Vienna, where, it is said, a 
medal is awaiting her, struck for the occasion by 
her numerous admirers in that capital. 

At Munich, on the morning of the 12th of Octo- 
ber, his majesty King Louis of Bavaria laid the 
first stone of the new Pinakothek. In this build- 
ing no picture can be received painted earlier than 
the nineteenth century. Immediately before the 
placing the stone the king spoke the following 
words: “The Pinakothek is destined for pictures 
of this and of following centuries. The higher 
pictorial art had become extinct, when in the 
nineteenth century it rose again, like a phoenix 
from its ashes, through Germans. And not alone 
pictorial, but plastic art also, sprung up anew 
most gloriously. It is not as a luxury that art is 
to be considered; it must shew itself in every- 
thing; it must enter into our daily life, and it is 
then only that it becomes what it ought to be.* 
My great artists are my joy and my pride. The 
works of the statesman will long have perished 
when those of the distinguished artist still elevate 
themselves rejoicingly.”’ 

There were present at the ceremony the archi- 
tect of the building about to be erected, Professor 
A. Voit, the professor of the academy of the plastic 
art, Von Gartner, and the painters who are ordi- 
nary members of the new institution, besides many 
others. In the foundation stone, which was hol- 
lowed out for the purpose, were deposited, a plan 
of the building engraved on stone, a record of the 
same on porcelain, a portrait of his majesty on 
porcelain, and the silver coinage of the kingdom, 
in number 36 pieces. 

On the following day Professor Von Gartner left 
Munich for Aschoffenburg to superintend the 
progress of the Pompeiian villa which the king is 
now erecting there on the banks of the Maine. 





® « Als Luxus darf die Kunst nicht betrachtet werden ; 
in allem driicke sie sich aus, sie gehe iiber ins Leben, nur 
dann ist was seyn soll.” These words are quite in the 
spirit of those remarks on art which appeared in a late 





* Our regular Paris Correspondent’s letter has not come 
to hand this week. * 


THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—On Thursday evening, the Maid of 
Cashmere gave two new singers and two new dancers 
tothe stage. Miss Messent,a pupil of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, sang the music of Leila very sweetly; 
and Mr. Rafter, hitherto only occasionally heard as 
a substitute for others, who also acquitted himself 
with simplicity and taste. The dancers are named 
Dubignon and Benart, who shewed much activity 
combined with skilful ease, and were much ap- 
plauded, as was the performance throughout. 

Haymarket.—On Thursday a new and, strange 
to tell, an original comedy—and what is more a 
sterling English comedy—was produced at this 
theatre with most decided and observed success. 
[t is written by Mr. Lovel, the author of the Provost 
of Bruges and other productions of great merit; 
and adds another leaf to his well-earned popular 
crown. The strength of the company was embodied 
in the characters which were distinctly drawn and 
ably developed. At this late hour we cannot say 
more than that, with the obvious curtailment of a 
few scenes which must have suggested themselves 
to the author and the manager, Look before you leap 
will do honour to our modern drama, redeem it from 
much of its disgrace, and establish itself as a public 
favourite, not for a season, but for years. We hail 
it as an auspicious omen. 

The Princess's re-opened on Saturday, with an 
operatic company and a new opera, Night Dancers, 
the libretto by Mr. George Soane, and the music 
by Mr. Loder. Previous, however, to saying a 
few words on these novelties, we desire to do 
honour to the great presence of mind and gal- 
lantry displayed by Mr. Allen, on the occasion of 
avery alarming accident which happened to Mdme. 
Albertazzi, from her dress catching fire and her 
rushing across the stage in flames. In a moment 
Mr. Allen threw his arms over her person and tore 
off the burning material, crushing it with his hands 
so as to extinguish the fire. The under garb, being 
of silk, happily did not catch the flame; if it had 
been of a slight inflammable substance, even the 
intrepidity of Mr. Allen might have been unavail- 
ing to save this fair being from a horrible death. 
Both behaved with extraordinary equanimity, and 
proceeded with their parts amid shouts of applause. 
—This fearful incident would have carried a bad 
opera; as it was, it could hardly add to the suc- 
cess of a good one, with more originality and 
beauty than we have recognised in no small num- 
ber of more pretentious compositions. The author 
of Nourjahad has again asserted his place among 
the foremost of our native composers; the inci- 
dents of the plot (judiciously changed from Giselle 
by Mr. Soane), afford him opportunities for dis- 
playing a variety of genius ; and in our opinion he 
has availed himselt of them in a very popular 
manner. We will enter upon more particulars in 
a future Gazetie. A new comic drama was also 
brought out, of which the less that is said the 
better, and especially of the indecorous acting of 
Mr. Compton. 

Olympic.—Vanburgh’s Relapse has been acted 
here; and a new five act comedy, by Mr. P. Pal- 
mer, is announced. 


Mr. Lover in America.— We rejoice to see that 
our anticipations of Mr. Lover’s success in Ame- 
rica have been more than realised; for the accounts 
in all the journals we have reccived from New York 
describe a perfect triumph, and not merely a po- 
pular reception. We have the Gazette and Times, 
the Courier and Enquirer, the Herald and the Mir- 
ror, and all in one tone. Lover made his début 
at the Stuyvesant Institution; and so crowded was 
the place by the first fashion of New York, that 
even the early visitants of the press could with 
difficulty obtain standing-room in the back. settle- 
ments. It is impossible to tell, amid the panegy- 
rics lavished on the entertainment, whether the 
pathetic and lyrical, or the comic and characteristic 
portions, afforded the greatest delight. One writer 





number of the Literary Gazette, p. 795. 


paints the effects very intelligibly though whimsi- 
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cally, by stating that the audience laughed till they 
cried, and then cried till they laughed again. They 
were not prepared for the wealth of original genius 
that was for the first time to be brought before 
them, nor for the talent which could impress truth, 
feeling, and humour on every variety of feature. 
The criticisms from the old country, however fa- 
vourable, were weak when compared with the actual 
thing. The gratification was commensurate; and 
hundreds who could not gain admission went away 
to fill up many bumper houses in New York, and 
give the legible passport to a deservedly triumphal 
progress throughout the United States. 
oe 








MUSIC. 
The Music-Book. No. I. ‘‘ Sing, Maiden, sing.” 
Words by Barry Cornwall; Music by Balfe. 
No. II. “ The False Friend.” Words by the 
late Thomas Hood; Music by W. V. Wallace. 
No. III. “A Song for the Seasons.”” Words by 
Barry Cornwall; Music by J. H. Tully. No. 1V. 
“‘ My Home must be where’er thou art.” Words 
by Mark Lemon ; Music by Mrs. G. A. a Beckett. 
Tue first four numbers of a series of songs pub- 
lished weekly, and which, with some noticeable 
plagiarisms, are still as original as the generality 
of ballads of the present day. The accompaniment 
to No. III. is excellent; and No. IV. is especially 
sweet and simple. Altogether, we can safely re- 
commend them to our young lady-friends for home- 
singing. 





VARIETIES. 
The New Planet. Arago loquitur. 
Let Herschel all he knows relate, 
Or Challis state the case, 
It was not Adams who foretold 
The planet or its place. 
To France this glory of the spheres 
Belongs, dispute who can; 
And, verily, Leverriér’s 
The veritable man! J.L.S. 

The Pictorial Almanac, emanating from the Pic- 
torial Times, is full of pictures in every page, so 
that those may run who cannot read. There is, 
however, no want of more than the customary al- 
maniacal information, astronomical, commercial, 
agricultural, horticultural, medical, meteorological, 
political, economical, sporting, and useful. 

The National Gallery was re-opened on Monday 
after the autumnal vacation, and with some valu- 
able additions, upon which we shall offer a few 
remarks hereafter. A splendid and well-known 
“ Bear-Hunt,’”’ by Velasquez, is the grand acces- 
sion; but a fine Annibale Caracci, “‘ The Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony,’”’ has also been purchased for 
the collection. There are besides fourteen pic- 
tures of an inferior order which have been be- 
queathed by a Mr. Simmons, viz.:—1. Schalken— 
Lesbia weighing Jewels against her Sparrow. 2. 
Sassoferrato—The Madonna. 3. Joseph Vernet 
—A Seaport. 4. Hondikoeter—Domestic Poultry. 
5. Gerard Van Harp—Conventual Charity. 6. 
Backhuysen—A Brisk Gale. 7. Deitrici—Itinerant 
Musicians. 8. Greuze—Head of a Girl. 9. Ni- 
cholas Maes—The Idle Servant. 10. Breenberg 
—Landscape, with Figures. 11. Both—A Land- 
scape, figures by Poelemberg. 12. Canaletti—The 
Piazza of St. Mark, Venice. 13. Jan Van Huy- 
tenberg—A Battle piece. 14. Theodore de Key- 
ser—A Merchant and his Clerk. 

The Distressed Needlewomen’s Society held its 
third annual meeting on Tuesday, when it ap- 
peared that with very limited funds (little more 
than 500/. of subscriptions) the society had re- 
lieved much distress, and carried comfort into 
many desolate abodes. 

The Meeting at the Manchester Atheneum last 
week was a brilliant one. Lord Morpeth, whose 
address is fully and ably reported in the local 
papers, delivered an eloquent and judicious ap- 

eal to the multitude assembled; and was fol- 
owed by Archbishop Whately, chiefly on general 
education, Mr. Dawson, one of the lecturers at 
the institution, Lord Ebrington, Mr. W. Cham- 





bers, Mr. M. Philips, Mr. W. Brown, M.P., and 
a ball. 

The prevalence of extraordinary Wet is a remark- 
able meteorological phenomenon of the present 
autumn. From Egypt and France we alike hear 
of great inundations; and the Atlantic storms bear 
witness to yet more extensive and violent atmo- 
spheric disturbances on the face of the earth. 

Gun-Cotton.—The Frankfort Diet, in one of its 
last sittings, voted a recompense of 100,000 florins 
to Dr. Schénbein and Dr. Beettiger, the inventors 
of the cotton-powder, provided the federal military 
commissioners and the authorities of Mayence, 
after seeing it tried, should pronounce it to be a 
substitute for ordinary gunpowder, and to possess 
advantages that the latter had not. 

The Danish Poet, Andersen. — A correspondent, 
obligingly referring to our expressed wish that the 
author of the Bazaar (see Lit. Gat. Nos, 1551 and 
2) would fulfil his intention of coming to see us in 
London, intimates that this hope is not, at least 
immediately, likely to be realised. The author 
had returned to Copenhagen on the 13th, having 
suffered so much from the heat of Naples that he 
could not continue his travels, as he intended, 
through Spain, Portugal, and England, but was 
taken dangerously ill, and ordered to return to his 
native air as speedily as he could bear the fatigue 
of the journey. We regret this much; but trust 
it is only a postponement of the English visit. 
Herr Andersen is now a knight of three orders; 
viz. the red eagle of Prussia, the royal order of 
Wirtemberg, and the Danish order of Daunebrog. 
So are poets and literati honoured on the conti- 
nent. 

Mr. Joseph Hume, the chemist.—The death of this 
eminent practical chemist, at the advanced age of 
91, is announced in the obituary of the week. He 
died at Thornbury on the 18th, and was better 
known to the preceding than to the present gene- 
ration, for his many useful discoveries and Euro- 
pean philosophical correspondence.—We see also 
announced the death, on the 12th inst., in Pul- 
teney Street, Bath, of Edward Strutt Abdy, Esq., 
late fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
author of the “ Journal of a Residence and Tour 
in the United States,” &c., in the 56th year of his 
age. 

“Cowper's Fo,2-Signal.’’—Detonating power, made 
up in a circular form, three inches in diameter, 
firmly secured by tin plates, weighted with lead, 
to be placed on the rail, and exploded by the fore 
wheel of the engine. The report, as loud as that 
of a small cannon, is the signal to apply the breaks 
and stop the train. 

New Pavement.—A paviour has proposed a pave- 
ment on a new principle, viz. alternate horizontal 
courses or layers of narrow wood and granite. 

Africa.—The Semaphore de Marseilles announces 
the arrival in that city of M. Richardson, from Phi- 
lippeville, after a journey through the centre of the 
Sahara during the present year. He travelled alone 
and without a firman or letter of introduction from 
any consul or government. His knowledge of the 
Arab language was of essential service to him, and 
frequently saved him from being put to death. M. 
Richardson’s object was *to collect accurate and 
statistical information relative to the slave-trade, 
and he fully succeeded. It was particularly from 
a country called Zonaich-el-Zhat that he derived 
most important information. 

America is going a-head.—The New-York Sun of 
the 8th is full of glorification. New Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, and other regions, are being rapidly added 
to the Union; and the thirteen stripes and stars 
will soon cut a very sorry figure. Witness the 
following paragraph ;:— “ Material for New States : 
California will make forty-five states, each the size 
of New Jersey ; and New Mexico is equal to twenty- 
five New Jerseys.” Seventy new New Jerseys, 
added to Texas, &c. &c. &c. Why the whole New 
World will not be sufficient for this ambitious 
grasping of territory; and the Americans must 
soon be looking for location and colonies in the 
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Old. From the same im ase we have a new Word 
viz. the third “ blowth’’ of a fruit-tree this season,’ 

Earthquake in Trinidad. — A shock was felt 
the 6th Sept.; and on the 13th one yet more gy, 
vere threw down part of Trinity Church. 

Artists wanted. — A curious feature has crept 
into the advertisements of the present time: jr 
for artists who are wanted. Ez. gr.: “Mr, B— 
the eminent artist, lately residing near Fitzt, 
Square,” is solicited to send his address imme. 
diately to so-and-so; and “ Mr. T—, any 
lately residing in Howland Street,” is told that he 
will assist the ends of justice by “ forwarding jj, 
present residence” to the advertiser. Should he bein 


a Union Workhouse, this would be no easy job; 
but at any rate this class of advertisements is likely 
enough to supersede that of purses and pocket. 
books accidentally left on particular shop-counters, 
Such Family announcements as the following sound 
oddly: “At 
tached, of a son 


» the lady of Captain —, ung. 
ad 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Parables of our Lord, richly illuminated borders, mor, 
17. 10s.; carved binding, 1/. ls. — Heath’s Book of Beauty 
for 1847, edited by Lady Blessington, roy. 8vo, silk, 1/, ls; 
India proofs, mor. 2/. 12s, 6d.—Heath’s Keepsake for 187, 
edited by Lady Blessington, roy. 8vo, silk, 1/. ls.; India 
roofs, mor. 2/. 12s. 6¢d.—Wilkinson’s Catechism of Church. 
istory, fep. 6s.— Hiley’s Key to Exercises in English 
Grammar, l2mo, 3s.—Etheridge’s Syrian Churches, 12mo, 
7s. 6d.—M‘Neil’s Tables for Calculating Earth-Work, 
2d edit. 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d. —Cantwell’s Housekeeper’s Ac. 
count-Book for 1847, 4to, sewed, 2s.—The Emigrant, by 
Sir F, Head, post 8vo, 12s.—Punch’s Pocket-Book for 187, 
2s. 6d. — Gunther’s New Manual of Homeopathic Veteri. 
nary Medicine, 8vo, 10s. 6¢.—Pictures of Country-Life, by 
Thos. Miller, illustrated by Williams, 8vo, 10s. 6¢.; mor, 
17s.—Boy’s ‘“reasury of Sports and Pastimes, : pemy 12mo, 
6s.—Hours of Meditation, by H. Zschokke, 2d edit. fep. 5s, 
—The Country-House, and other Poems, by J. Prior, fep, 
6s.—Finden’s Beauties of Moore, 2d Series, imp. 4to, mor. 
2/. 2s.; colombier 4to, 3/. 3s.—Stray Leaves from a Free. 
mason’s Note-Book, by a Suffolk-Rector, post 8vo, 7s. 64— 
Bell’s (Rev. H.) Lectures on the Parables, fep. 6s. 6¢— 
Prynne’s Sermons preached at Clifton, 8vo, 10s. 6¢- 
Howitt’s Seasons, 7th edit. 12mo, 6s. — Dr. Silver on the 
Rectum, 7th edit. 8vo, 5s. — Bridden’s (J.) Practical Trea- 
tise on the Veterinary Art, 8vo, 6s.— First Principles of 
ocean Beauty, by D. R. Hay, 8vo, 6s. — Florentine 
History, by H. E. Napier, Vol. I., post 8vo, 9s.— Pulling 
(Alex.) on the Laws of Mercantile Accounts, 12mo, s.— 
Robinson on the Teeth, 2d edit. post 8vo, 10s.—Vogel’s 
(Julius) Pathological Anatomy of the Human Body, traus- 
lated and edite wy Dr. Davy, with plates, 8vo, 18.- 
Neale’s Christian Heroism; or, Triumphs of the Cross, 
18mo, 2d edit. 2s.— Esther and her People, by the Rev, 
John Hughes, 18mo, 2s. 6d.—Coghlan’s Picture of London 
and its Environs, 32mo, new edit. 3s. — Loudon’s (Agnes) 
Tales for Young People, edited by Mrs. Loudon, square 
5s.—Daniel Dennison and the Cumberland Statesman, by 
the late Mr. Hofland, 3 vols. post 8vo. — Naturalist’s Li- 
brary, Vol. XIV. Peacock, 4s. 6¢.—Stories of the Crusaies, 
fep. 3s. 6d.—Tales of Female Heroism, fep. 3s.—Walter 
Hamilton, by Mrs. D. Burdett, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6d 
—Tales from Denmark, by Hans Ch. Andersen, sq. 8v0, 
7s. 6d.; coloured, 10s. 6¢.—Sermons, by the Bishop of 
Oxford, 12mo, 7s.—Bohn’s Library, Vol. XII. The Works 
of Schiller, Historical and Dramatic, 3s. 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 

h.-m. 5. 1846. h, m. & 

1l 43 465] Nov.4 . 114386 

— 43 446 5 . — 43 50 

By eps 5 ae 4 By eo « — OM 
3... 1 = 438 431 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A learned correspondent suggests (and sustains him- 
self by curious antiquarian and astronomical argument) 
that the name of the new planet ought to be Elioun ot 
~_— ? : 

e shall look ae ig books for the work to which 
the foreign author, N. L., calls our attention. : 

We know of no rule for “ J. D.’s” query. Our practice 
is, to address —— ——, Jun., Esq., and not Esq., Jun. 

Many of our correspondents continue to tax us very 
hardly » 3 sending their communications very late in the 
week. sheet like this, prepared from many and distant 
sources every No., can hardly meet a pressure nearly on 
the eve of going to press. 

“J. P. D.” came late, seems to possess merit, and shall 
receive consideration, hoping to lead to encouragement. 


Erratum. — In our last week’s list of new publications 
the Rev. J. Stern was printed instead of the Rev. J. Steen, 


1816. 
Oct. 31 
Nev. Bo. 0 
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8 New Burlington Street, Oct. 31, 1846. 
MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY, 


The Great nie of Poisoning. 
THE TRIAL OF THE EARL AND 
COUNTESS OF SOMERSET, 


forthe Murder of Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower of 
ndon; and various matters connected therewith, from 


contemporary MSS. 
By ANDREW AMOS, Esq. 
Late Member of the Supreme Council of India. 
1 vol. 8vo, with Portraits. (Now ready.) 


II. 
New Work by Mrs. Hofland. 
pANIEL DENNISON, 
And the Cumberland Statesman. 
By Mrs. HOFLAND. 3 vols. (Now ready.) 


II. 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. 


hy WILLIAM HOWITT, Author of “‘ Visits to Remarkable 
‘ Places,”’ ‘‘ The Book of the Seasons,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings. 


Iv. 
JOHN OF ENGLAND. 
A Romance, by HENRY CURLING, 
Author of “The Soldier of Fortune.” 3 vols. (Now ready.) 


v. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
sR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G, 


Vice-Chamberlain and Lord Chancellor to Queen Elizabeth. 

Including his Secret Letters to the Queen, and the Correspon- 
dence of the most distinguished Statesmen and other Emi- 
nent Persons of the Period. Now first published from Ori- 
ginal MSS. in the State Paper Office and British Museum, 
and his own “ Letter-Book.” 


By Sir N. HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


vI. 
Ae a me ay 
OR, THE TWO BROTHERS. 
A Novel, 3 vols. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL PEPE. 


Written by Himself. 2 vols. 8vo. 


ALSO, NOW READY. 
i, 
SMITH’S ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE 
IN THE STREETS OF LONDON, 
Edited by CHAS. MACKAY, LL.D. 
1 vol. Svo. 


2. 
The Author’s Edition. 
A POET’S BAZAAR. 
By H.C. ANDERSEN, Author of “ The Improvisatore.” 
From the Danish, by CHAS. BECK WITH, Esq. 
3 vols, with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 
3. 
MRS. ROMER’S PILGRIMAGE TO 
THE TEMPLES AND TOMBS OF 


EGYPT, NUBIA, AND PALESTINE, IN 1845-46. 
2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings. 


4, 
LIONEL DEERHURST; 
Or, Fashionable Life under the Regency. 
Edited by the Countess of BLESSINGTON. 3 vols. 


Ricuarp Bentey, New Burlington Street, 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR 1847. 


FISHERS DRAWING ROOM SCRAP-BOOK, FOR 1847. 
By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 


WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY LADY DUFFERIN, LORD JOHN MANNERS, HON. EDMUND PHIPPs, 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, R. M. MILNES, E:Q@., M.P., AND OTHERS. 


CONTAINING 


THIRTY-SIX HIGHLY FINISHED ENGRAVINGS, INCLUDING THE FOLLOWING INTERESTING AND 
AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS: —THE QUEEN —PRINCE ALBERT—HON. MRS. NORTON—LADY BLANCHE 
EGERTON —VISCOUNT HARDINGE—SIR ROBERT SALE—THE HON. C. P. VILLIERS, M.P.—RICHARD 
COBDEN, ESQ@., M.P.— PRINCESS H. LANGENBOURG—AND HON. A. ASHLEY;— ALSO, PRINTS OF 
FLOWERS—THE BULL-FIGHT— THE TEACHER —THE ANGLERS— THE CONFESSION — BEAUTY AND 
DRESS—AND TWENTY OTHERS.—Qvarto, ELEGANTLY Bounp, OnE GUINEA. 


2, 6 


FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP. | The SACRED GIFT. Second Series. 

BOOK, 1847. By Mrs. ELLIS. With Sixteen Plates, ele- | By the Rev. C. B. TAYLER, M.A., Author of ‘‘ May You 

gantly bound, 8s. Like It,” &c. &c ; with Contributions from Chancellor 

Raikes, Rev. Hug M‘NEIve, Rev. Hue SroweE Lt, and 

Illustrated with Twenty Engravings after the Great 
Imperial] 8vo, elegantly bound, 21s. 


3 others. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY: a Winter’s Tale, Masters. 


for 1847. By Mrs. GORE. Illustrated by Georcr Cruixk- 7 


SHANK. Uniform with Mrs. Gore’s ‘“‘Snow-Storm.” Cloth a 
ene FRANCE ILLUSTRATED. From 
Drawings on the Spot, by THOMAS ALLOM, Esq. With 
4, a Résumé of the History of France, and Descriptions of the 
Plates, by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT. M.A., Author of 
rv Tv al Ld ’ , 
The SNOW-STORM. A Christmas| « phe Life and Times of Louis Philippe.” Vols. 1 and 2, 
Story. By Mrs. GORE. [Illustrated by GeorGE Cru1x- | elegantly bound, 21s., each containing 32 Plates. 
suank. Cloth elegant, 5s. 
8. 

CHINA: its Scenery, Architecture, 
Social Habits, &«. The Drawings from Original and Au- 
thentic Sketches, by THOMAS ALLOM, Esq. With His- 
torical Notices by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. In 
| 4 vols., elegantly bound, One Guinea each, 


5 


The SACRED GIFT: By the Rev. 
R. MONTGOMERY, M.A. A Series of Meditations upon 
Scripture Subjects, illustrative of Twenty Engravings after 
the Great Masters. Imperial 8vo, elegantly bound, 21s. 





9. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S FAMILY LIBRARY. 


A New and Uniform Edition, neatly bound in cloth, price Five Shillings each Volume, of 


MRS. ELLIS’S POPULAR WORKS. : 


NOW READY. 


Vou. 1.—The WOMEN of ENGLAND ; il. 
their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. Vors. III., [V., and V.—FAMILY SE- 
“We know no volume better calculated to exercise a CRETS; or, Hints to make Home Happy. In 3 vols. 
powerful, lasting, and beneficial influence. If we could have ed ; J ’ 
our own way, every family should order a copy of ‘ The All who desire to make home happy, should bid a kindly 
Women of England  Sushenis ds. | Welcome to this powerful auxiliary in the good work, which 
: , esp 


ially young hust ’ < P ‘ ” : 
should buy it for their wives; fathers, for their daughters ; brings its own reward.” —Caledonian Mercury. 


brothers, for their sisters.”— Methodist Magazine. 





12, 


Vor. VI.—The WIVES of ENGLAND; 


their Relative Duties, Domestic Influence, and Social Obli- 
gations. 


10. 
Vor. Il.—The DAUGHTERS of EN- 
GLAND; their Position in Society, Character, and Respon- 
sibilities. 





13. 
Mrs. Extis’s Last New Work. 


TEMPER and TEMPERAMENT ; or, Varieties of Character. 
By Mrs. ELLIS. 


Embellished with Eighteen Engravings. 


“There can be no difficulty in discerning in every line that the pen of the authoress of ‘The Women of England” 
has lost none of its brilliant softness.”—Edinburgh Weekly Register. 


In 2 vols., cloth, 18s. 





Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


FISHER, SON, and CO., Angel Street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gold Medal of the highest Order of Merit, 
Presented through the Minister of Public Instruction, at 
St. Petersburgh, to Emwarp J. Dent, by command of his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, a3 a testimony to 
the unequalled performance of his recently invented Patent 
Chronometers, during the Grand Russian Chronometrical 
Expedition of 1843. 


The following is an Extract from a Letter of M. Struve, 
Member of the Academy, and First Astronomer of the Cen- 
tral Observatory, St. Petersburgh, to G. B. Arry, Esq., 
Astronomer Royal :— - 

“With respect to the quality of the Chronometers, a 
very considerable difference between them has been most 
distinctly marked; and I hasten to inform you, that 
aimeng the great number of Chronometers [81] of so 
many distinguished Astists, THE Dexts HAVE HELD 
THE FIRST RANK IN A BRI/LIANT MANNER, I have 
to request you will afnounce this to Mr. Dent; pre- 
sent to him my congratulations on this result, and tell 
him that I shall shortly write to him te thank him most 
sincerely for the great assistance which he has afforded 
towards the success of the expedition, by sending us his 
admirable Chronometers.” 


It is necessary to state that, in the original letter, the words 
in small capitals were underlined with a double line, and 
that in Italics with a single one. 

Extract from the 4to work of M. Strvuve, entitled, “Ex- 
pédition Chronométrique, exécutée par l’erdre de Sa Majesté 
L’Empereur Nicolas ler. 


“M. E. Dent, de Londres, nous a fourni les Chrono- 
métres qui, sans contestation, ont contribué le plus 
efficacement a lexactitude du résultat de notre expé- 
dition.” 

“ Mr. E. Dent, of London, has furnished us with the 
Chronometers which, beyond dispute, have contributed 
most effectually to the exactitude of the result of our 
expedition.” 


EDWARD J. DENT, 
82 Strand, 33 Cockspur Street, and 34 Royal Exchange, 
London, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
Chronometer and Watch-Maker to the Queen 
and H.R.H. Prince Albert, 


Has the gratification of further stating, in addition to the 
above high Testimonial, that he has received the rrrst 
Premium Rewarp from the British Government for the 
unegualled performance of his CHRONOMETER, which 
varied only 0°54 hundreds of a second in its rate during a 
public trial of twelve months at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. These trials, now terminated, lasted for thirteen 
years; during which period there were deposited, in compe- 
tition, by different makers, nearly 500 Chronometers. 


E. J. DENT has now the further satisfaction of an- 
nouncing that, as an additional reward for the performance 
of his Patent Chronometers in 1844, H. I. M. the Emperor 
has been graciously pleased to confer upon E. J. DENT the 
appointment and title of ‘‘ Chronometer Maker to H. I, M. 
the Emperor of Russia.” - 

(A COPY). ‘ Asusunnaam House, 

“16th January, 1845. 

“ By an official letter dated 4%; of December, 1844, 
Monsieur the Minister of Public Instruction has just in- 
formed me, that His Majesty the Emperor, as a recompense 
for the useful service you rendered the Chronometrical Ex- 
pedition confided to M. de Struvé, has deigned to gtant you 
the title of ‘ Chronometsr Maker to H. I. M. the Emperor 
of Russia.’ 

“It is with real pleasure that I hasten to inform you of 
this, and take this occasion to offer you the assurance of my 
entire regard. 


“To Mr. Dent, 


“Sir, 


“ Bauyxow.” 


Brown, 4s. 6d. per bottle. 
Pale, 5s. ditto. 


8s. per bottle. 


10s. per doz. large bottles, 
7s. » small , 
exclusive of carriage from 
London, 


““THE STANDARD OF COGNAC,” 
WHICH IS THE BEST FOREIGN BRANDY, 


‘THE PATENT BRANDY, and the GENUINE SELTERS WATER, protected 


by the Patent Metallic Capsule, the only sure and self-evident safeguard against adulteration, 
throughout the Kingdom at the respective prices above mentioned, or at 


7 SMITHFIELD BARS, AND 96 ST. JOHN STREET, LONDON. 


can be obtaine 





NFIRMARY for FISTULA and OTHER 
DISEASES of the RECTUM, Charterhouse Square, London. 


President.—The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR. 


Vice-Presidents. 

The Right Hon. Earl Digh General Pereira 
The Lod Chief Justice saad W. T. Copeland, Esq., Ald., M.P. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Patteson J rieee ne Esq., Ald., M.P. 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald. 
Sir Thomas Gage Sebright, Bart. Michael Gibbs, Bsq., Ald. 
Major-General Sir J. Samuel Wilson, Esq., Ald. 

ton, G.C.B. David Barclay, Esq., M.P. 
Major-Gene:al Sir H. Maclean, | John Deacon, Esq. 

G.C.B. Henry Hoare, Esq. 
Sir John Pirie, Bart., Ald. Lewi, Loyd, Esq 
Sir Chapman Marshall, Ald. John Masterman, Esq., M.P. 

Treasurer.—John Masterman, Esq., M.P., V.P. 


. Lusting- 


Physician.—J. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.D. 
Surgcon.—Frederick Salmon, M.R.S.L. 





The C i of this Insti P 
the charitable and humane to the following facts. Luring the last year 
assistance has, under the blessing of Divine Providence, been afforied 
to five hundred and forty patients ; these, added to the amount of furmer 
years, make a rotal, admitted since the establishment of the Charity, of 
three thousand seven hundred and seventy-siz. At the present period 
above one hundre:i Patients are on the books of the Charity, nearly sixty 
ot whom are waiting to be received into the house, their cases requiring 
constant attention, and the aid of operative surgery. Under these dis- 
tressing circumstances, AN APPEAL 's urgently made to a benevolent 
Public for assistance to enlarge the Infirmary, so as to afford that relief 
which is so pressingly required. 

Subscriptions lately advertised . . . «. £300 13 4 
Additional Coftributions since the last Advertisement ;— 
Campin, Hy., Esq. . . . . . + £10 10 
D.J.. per Collector. . . . ° « « 60 
Faning, Roger, Esq. ° ° as Ai 
Hart, G. B., Esq. - av.10 10 
a 3 5 
21 0 


Maguire, G., Esq. . z e 4 
alker, Misses e e 
The Committee are desirons of purchasing GROUND for the erection 
of the new Infirmary, or LONG LEASEHOLD or FREEHOLD BUILD- 
INGS, which may be adapted for the purpuses of the Charity. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


d 2 ch 





The following form of bequest is d to thos itable in- 
dividuals who may feel disposed to assist the Infirmary by Will :— 

“ I give and bequeath, out of such part of my personal Estate as may law- 
Sully if applied for that purpose, the sum of £ to the * IN¥IRMARY Yor 
THE REeLiey OF THE PooR AFFLICTED WITH FisTULA, AND oTHFR DIsKAsES 





or the Recrum,’ established in London, which sum shail be for the use and 
benefit of the said Infirmary ; and the receipt of the person who shall be Trea- 


| surer thereof at the lime when the above Legacy is paid, shall be a good dis- 


charge to my Executors for the same.” 


Subscriptions continue to be received by the Treasurer; at the Bank- 
ing House of Masterman, Mildred, and Co., 35 Nicholas Lane; or by 


25 Austin Friars, Aug. 20, 1846. S. B. MERRIMAN, Hon. Sec. 


O VISITORS to the CONTINENT.— 


rs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and Agents to 





Messi gents 
| the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and 


Gentry that they continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, 
m all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Cus- 
tom-House, &c.; and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all 
parts of the world. 


Lists of their Corr 


pondents abroad, and every information, may be 
had on application at t 


eir Office as above. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long cel d for imp retains its sup y 
as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin 





Ban *ers.—Messrs. Masterman, Mildred, Peters, & Co.,35 Nicholas Lane. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS 


MOST POSITIVELY FOR ONE MONTH ONLY. 


JULLIEN has the honor to announce 
« that his NEW GRAND DESCRIPTIVE MILITARY QUAD. 
RILLE will be performed for the rinst Timx on 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1846. 
This Quadrille is entitled 


“ THE BRITISH ARMY QUADRILLE,” 


and intended as a companion to “ The British Navy,” which 
winter honored with such distinguished Pe we ate ee 
In order to render compiete the Grand and Novel Effects introduced 
in this Piece of Music, M. Juturen has (by the kind condescension of 
the Military Authorities) succeeded in engaging (entireiy in addition to 
lete an Oo sy 


FOUR DISTINCT MILITARY BANDS, 








fully direct the attention of 


viz. 
The Band of HER MAJESTY’S 2nd LIFE GUARDS, ander the dire. 
tion of Mr. WAETZIG (by the kiud permission of COLONEI, 
WILLIAMS); 
The Band of HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL HORSE GUARDS, BLUE, 
under the direction of Mr. TUTTON \by the kind permission of 
COLONEL SMITH); 
The Band of HER MAJESTY’S GRENADIER GUARDS, under the 
direction of Me. SCHOTT (by the kind permission of COLONEL 
HOME ;) and 
The Band of HER MAJESTY’S COLDSTREAM GUARDS, under the 
direction of Mr. GODFREY (by the kind permission of COLONEL 
SHAWE). 

These Four Grand Military Bands will, during the progress of the 
Quadrille, be combined with the Concert Orchestra, and forin a Musical 
Ensemble at once novel and extraordinary. 

The whole conducted by M. JULLIEN. 

The Programme will also include a Cavatina by MISS BIRCH, Solo 
by soe KNIG, a Solo by M. SAINTON, the New American Polks, 

ic. &e. 

The Concert commences at Eight, and terminates before Eleven. 
Darss Cracie eo, « »,o, a, 


Promznann ann Boxes . |. cue Me 
Parvatz Boxes . 10s. 6d., £1 1s., and £1 Ils. 6d. 


A RGUS LIFE INSURANCE COMPADY, 
56 Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Taomas Faancoms, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
Wititam Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
res ze bay a in Sheets, Esq., Alderman, 
Thomes Camplin 
James Clift, v5 —_ 
Robert Ingleby, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeafferson, 2 Finsbury Square. 

Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 


Low Rates of Premium. 
Persons assuring in this Office have the benefit of the lowest rate ot 
= which is compatible with the safety of the assured, and which 
s, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus. They have likewise the 
security of a large su bed capital—an Assurance tund of nearly a 
je of a million, and an annual income of upwards of 60,000/., arisibs 
tum the issue of between 5000 and 6000 Policies. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 
} 





Thomas Kelly, Esq , Alderman, 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 





Age. Whole Term. | 





kin, p ing 
an aromatic and lasting perfu each Packet is labelled with Perkins’s 
steel plate of Windsor Castle. 
A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
without angular corners. 
Heypair’s Parsenvative Toorn-Powprr, an effectual preparation for 
beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and healthy 
diti dingly ag ble to the mouth, and divesting the 
Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel in polish 
and colour. 
Hanpatn’s Moettine is the most beneficial extract of ol 





For One Year. | For Seven Years. 
2.2 1,48 6.1 . | 
30 a S 7 | 
4 | 


2.8 2 
50 1M il 
60 3 24 





| 1 2 
1 6 9 
1 19 10 
3 7 0 


One-half of the “ whole term” premium may remain on credit tor sevet 

years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life as a debt ups 

= policy at 5 our cent or may be paid off at any time without notice. 
ay A 





gi sub- 
stances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
also a delightful pertume. . 


His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for produci th 
where the Hair is failing. ei " iy geal ana 


Hawpars’s Corp Canam or Rosns, prepared in great perfection. 
Iupanovan Scounixo Daors, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 


Pa eemeea Ix, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls.a 





joney, as security for debts, or as 4 pro 
P 


ressnt outlay is desirable, the —_ 


vision for a family, where the least particular 


a cormprehetgive tables of the Argus will be found to be 
favourable to the Assured. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 4 
The Medical Officers attend-daily at a quarter before two o'clock, a 


Policies issued the same day. ‘ 
* EDWARD BATES, Resident Dizector 





A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
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Kile Q ‘ » ° 
yur MAN’S GUARDIAN SOCIELY, 40 
Leicester Square, to aid the Poor in their Applications 
for Parochial Relief, and to secure to them the legal and hu- 
mane dispensation of the law. 

The Committee feel it their duty to draw the attention of 
the public who take an interest in the treatment of the Poor 
to the following evidence : 

Andover Union. 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, 

sir Frankland Lewis’s (Ex-Commissioner of the Poor-Law) 

inion of Mr. Edward Chadwick, Secretary of the Poor-Law 
Commissioners : 

“| thought Mr. Chadwick the most unscrupulous, the 
most dangerous, and as little trustworthy as any officer I 
eversaw within the walls ofany office.”—Vide “‘ Lhe Times.” 
August 12, 1846. 


Mr. Edwin Chadwick’s counter-statement : 


«| have been commonly assailed for documents for which 
] was not individually responsibie. Sir James Graham, Se- 
qetary of state for the Home Department, passed animad- 
yersions on me on account of a letter written by Mr. G. 
lewis, a Poor-Law Commissioner (son of Sir F. Lewis). 1 
complained to Mr. Lewis, but could get no redress.” —Vide 
“The Limes,’ July 31, 1846. 

“| believe (says Mr. Chadwick) Mr. Mott, Mr. Clements, 
and Mr. Tufnell, Assistant Poor-Law Commissioners, have 
been deterred irom representing abuses and violations of the 
law, because those already expsed had displeased the Poor- 
law Commissioners.”—Vide ** The Times,” July 27, 1846, 


Opinions of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 


“The Committee are of opinion that the conduct of the 
Poor-Law Commissioners has been irregular and arbitrary, 
not in accordance with the statute under wh ch they exercise 
their functions, and such as to shake public confidence in 
their administration of the law.” 

Page 10.—* That the bad administration of the Andover 
Union, and the rigour with which the Board of Guardians, 
generally acting in accordance with the frequently published 
views of the Poor-Law Commissioners, have carried out the 
law, have often been the means of inducing labourers to 
accept reduced wages in order to avoid the workhouse,”— 
Vide“ The Times,” August 21, 1846. 

General opinion of the Metropolitan Press: 

“The New Poor-Law Commission seems to totter to its 
downfall, and the New Poor-Law itself cannot, we may ven- 
ture to hope, much longer disgrace the statute- book.” 

The Committee venture to entertain the confident opinion, 
from the foregoing evidence, that the maltreated poor em- 
inently stand in need of a ‘‘ Poor Man’s Guardian Society.” 


To the Labouring Population of the Metropolis. 
All you who entertain a sympathy for your 


NDIA AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 17 Cornhill, London. 
Richard Hartley Kennedy, Esq., Chairman. 
George Wiliam Anderson, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
INVALID LIVES ASSURED; also, 


Select Lives, —including the Lives of Naval and Military Officers 
proceeding to or resident in India, or other parts of the World. 


INDIAN RATES OF PREMIUM MUCH LOWER THAN IN ANY 
EXISTING COMPANY. 


Impaired state of health admitted in Policies on Invalid Lives. 
Annual Premium for £100. Half Premium Table. 


Mr. Albert Smith's New Story. 
Now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers, price Que Shilling (to be 
— = Twelve Numbers), with two Illustrations by Leech) 
art LLL. o 


THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 


HRISTOPHER TADPOLE, 
in search of a Name, a Relative, and a Wife, at Home and Abroad. 


By ALBERT SMITH, 
Author of “ The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury,” “ The Scattergood 
Family,” “The Marchi of Brinvilliers,” &c. 





Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





First Seven 
Years. 


£s. d. 8 
102 20 
1 510 il 
118 9 311 


Remainder 


First seven | Remainder 
Age. ot Lite. Age. Years. ot wile, 

















GEORGE N. WRIGHT, M.A., Manager. 


; pTIV " 
HE POCKET APERITIVE FOUNTAIN 
enables persons to apply water so as to open the bowels, and there- 
release themselves from the odious and injurious practice of drugging 
their stomachs with purgatives. Having been constructed by Dr. Scott for 
convenience of ladies and invalids, it may be easily used by every indi- 
vidual, and is strongly recommended to Families in general. 

To be procured only of Mr. LLEWELYN, Surgeon, 369 Strand, the third 
house from Exeter Hall, where may be also obtained SONIFERS, that res‘ ore 
hearing under every degree of deafness, being made to produce any effect 
desired: Descriptions sent free on receipt of two postage stamps. 











LITERATURE AND ART. 


RCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

The next MONTHLY MEETING of the Subscribing Members, on 
FRIDAY, Nov. 6, will be held at the apartments of the Institute, in- 
stead of at Rooms of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 25 Great 

rge Street, Westminster, which are under repair. 

The subject for special discussion will be:—Ancient carving in ivory, 
stone, or wood, including the various processes of embossing and chasing 
as applied to metals. 

The Chair will be taken at 4 o’clock. 

Members who cannot personally attend are invited to forward for exhi- 
bition any specimens which they may consider as likely to illustrate the 
subject. 

Archeological Institute Apartments, 12 Haymarket. 

Attendance from 11 to 5 daily. 
T. HUDSON TURNER, Secretary. 

The Volume containing the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting held at 
Winchester, in Sept. 1845, is now ready tur delivery to Members who have 
paid their Subscriptions for that year. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On November Ist, fep. 8vo, with 20 Woodcuts, 2s. 


LLUSTRATIONS of EATING: displaying the 





in sickness or distress, are earnestly invited to enrol your- 
selves without delay, as Members of “The Poor Man’s 
Guardian Society.” 

To the Inhabitants of the Cities of London and Westminster, 

and the Metropolitan Boroughs. 

' It being the intention to form Dis:rict Committees of 
“The Poor Man’s Guardian Suciety,” all such persons whose 
benevolence incites them to active exertions in behalf of the 
poor, and are willing to take part in the formation of District 
Committees, are earnestly requested to forward their names 
tothe Secretary, who will furnish them with the necessary 
authority and rules to proceed accordingly. 


Tothe Residents ofall Towns, Cities, and Boroughs through- 
out Great Britain and Ireland: 


It being the anxious wish of the Committee to extend 
their operations throughout the United Kingdom, and to 
awaken @ sympathy on behalf of the poor in every corner of 
the empire, they sincerely hope that every true friend to the 
poor will enlist himself in forming Auxiliary Committees in 
their respective counties, which, by an early communication 
With the Secretary, they will receive every authority and aid 

accomplishing. 

The Committee have much satisfaction in stating that, in 

@ two cases of murderous assault committed on female 
paupers in Marlborough House Univn, Peckham, they were 
inquired into, and the assailants prosecuted. by ‘‘ The Poor 

“at's Guardian Society,” and, notwithstanding the protec- 
tion and encouragement affurded to the assailants by the 
Guardians of the City of London Union, and the Poor-Law 
ommissioners, in the one case, one of the parties has been 
condemned to two months’ imprisonment, and in the other, 
the assailants, officers employed by the City Guardians, are 
lund over by heavy sureties until the case, which is tra- 
Yersed, comes on for trial in the ensuing October Sessions. 

As the daily operations of the Society subject the Com- 
muttee to heavy disbursements, they confidently trust that a 
— public will not be reluctant to aid them with their 

Tal Contributions, which may be paid in at Sir Claude 
ott and Co.'s; Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith’s; Jones, 

yd, and Co.’s; Denison and Co.’s; or to the Secretary, 40 
Leicester Square, 

By order, 


CHARLES COCHRANE, Chairman. 
JOHN JONES, Secretary. 
October 1, 1846. 


on The Poor Man’s Hand-Book of the Poor-Law, being a 
luide to Parochial Relief,” is ready for circulation, 


Character of Man, and exhibiting the Natives of various 
Countries at Feeding-time. 


By a BEEF-EATER. 


Also, in royal 1¢mo, with plates, cloth 5s, 
HE DRUIDICAL TEMPLES of WILT- 
SHIRE ELUCIDATED. By the Rev. E. DUKE, of Amesbury. 
J. R. Smith, 4 Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 





On Saturday, November 7, will be published No. I. of | 


‘THE FINE ARtS’ JOURNAL; or Weekly 
Record of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Music, the Drama, 
and Polite Literature. Sixteen pages 4to, price 3d.; stamped, 4d. 

H. C. Westley, 163 Strand; Simpkin and Marshall; Sherwood and 
Co.; Strange; J. Gilbert; Berger; Vickers. And to be had of all the 
Country Buoksellers. 





will be published, price 5s. 


In the course of N: i 
ARTN BERS fe LI F SE: 
A Christmas Story. 
By CAMILLA TOULMIN. 
Illustrated by JOHN ABSOLON. 


Wm. S. Orr and Co., London ; James M‘Glashan, Dublin ; Fraser and Co. 
Edinburgh; and David Chambers, Glasgow. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 











The only Nautical Paper. 
HE NAUTICAL STANDARD and 


STEAM NAVIGATION GAZETTE. 

Published every SaturpAy Morning, in time for the Day Mails, price 
SIXPENCE. SIX SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE a Quarrer; or ONE 
GUINEA for the Yar, if paid in advance, either by Post-Office Order o 
otherwise, to Mr. Tuomas Dennis, at their Office, Rutland Place. 

The only Paper in this Maritime Country devoted exclusively to Nauti 
cal Matters, and particular! Steam Navigation ; of great interest to all 
parties connected with the me) Navy, Royal Yacht Squadron, and the 
Mercantile Marine of the United Kingdom. The NAUTICAL STANDARD 

iralt: Hi ; Pr i A i : 





New Enlarged Edition, in 7 vols. 8vo, price 3. 13s, 6d. boards, 


E ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 
of George III. to the Accession of Queen Victoria: 1760 to 1837. 
By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D., Canon of Peterborough. 
Uniform with the various Editions of Hume and Smollett, to which it 
lors a CONTINUATION to the present Keign. 
London: George Bell, 186 Fleet Street. 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANAC 


for 1847 is ready, and contains upwards of 80 Engravings, illus- 
trating Science, Natura! History, Astronomy, Anniversaries, Sports, &c. 
The Astronomic Calculations have been furnished by James Glaisher, 
Esq., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. The Natural coe pes of the 
Months has been kindly furnished by Mrs. Loudon, illustvated with En- 
gravings by Miss Loudon. The varied Embe:lishments have been con- 
tributed by Kenny Meadows, Esq., W. Harvey, Esq., and J. Gilbert, Esq., 
and are remarkably interesting and beavtiul. Domestic Hints—New 
Receipts in Cooking—the New Sugar and Corn Taritf—Tables and In- 
formation of all the Government and Public Offices—with all that can 
make an Almanac valuable. In an elegant wrapper, 64 pages, gilt edges, 
price ls. 

Office 198 Strand. 








Now publishing, 
HE PICTORIAL ALMANAC and 
ASTRONOMICAL CALENDAR for 1847. 
The BEST ALMANAC ever published, price SIXPENCE, neatly bound. 
A YEAR-BOOK for 
The Naturalist, 


The Man of Business, 
The Housewife. 


The Gardener, 
The Farmer, 
The Sportsman, 


Ninety-six quarto Columns closely printed ; profusely illustrated by 
first-rate Engravings, and c ining more valuable information for Six- 
pence than any Almanac ever published. 

“Prcrortat. ALMANAC.—There has been long a need of improvement 
in this branch of literature. ‘The Pictorial Almanac for 1847’ seems to 
be all the most fastidious person could desire. It is very elegant and very 
cheap, and, as tar as our opportunity of judging goes, very accurate and 
complete.”—Morning . 

To be had of all Booksellers and News Agents in the kingdom. Price 
Sixpence. 








New Work by Boz. 
This day is published (to be completed in 20 Monthly Parts, uniform with 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” &c.), price ls., the Second Number of 


[pp SAbines with the FIRM of DOMBEY 
F and SON, 


Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Illustrations by HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
London : Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars. 





Now ready, 2 octavo vols., price 28., of 
HE BONAPARTE LETTERS 
DESPATCHES, Secret, Confidential, and Official. 
Fiom the Originals in his Private Cabinet. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, 


and 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Votume ror Novemser (Vor. XII.). 
CHILLER’S WORKS. Vol. II.: containing, 


The Revolt of the Netherlands; Wallenstein’s Camp; The Piccolo- 
mini; The Death of Wallenstein; and Wilhelm Tell. 


York Street, Covent Garden, 





With a Portrait of ANpxEew Iwas, in fep. 8vo, price 4s. 


7 = BUCHANIT 


From FIRST to LAST. 
By JOSEPH TRAIN, 
Author of “ The History of the Isle of Man.” 
“TI never heard of alewife that turned preacher except Luckie Buchan 
in the West.”—St. Ronan's Weil. 


William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, and 37 Pater- 
noster Row, London. 


E §, 





Eliza Cook's Poems. Third Edition. 
Beautifully illustrated, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 15¢. morocco, elegant, 
E L A 


And other Poems. 


Also the SECOND SERIES, containing the 
Poems written since those which appeared in the illustrated Edition, with 
a finely executed Portrait of the Author. Price 5s. cloth. 

don: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and Ollivier, Pall Mall. Orders 
2 resis received by all Booksellers. F 





contains early A ig : # an PP 3 
Ships’ stations, &c. of the Royal Navy; the fullest information respecting 
Mercantile Steam Shipping; the Vessels of the various Companies; Shi 
Building; Maritime Zageemings the Iron and Coal Trade, &c.; wit 
the Departures and Arrivals of Steamers. Original Articles appear in 
every number upon points of im ce to the i gene- 
rally; and its columns_contain all the Nautical News of the Week. 

This paper offers a most desirable medium for Advertisements to 
Tradesmen supplying Men-of-War and Merchant Ships, ing a | 
and increasing circulation among Officers of the Royal Navy, the Yacht 
Squadron, ship Owners, Ship Builders, and the Naurica, World in 
general. 





All icatii to be add d to the Publisher, at the Office, 
Rutland Place, Upper Thames Street, Blackfriars. 





West End Agent, 5 Catherine Street, Strand, London. 





Mr. J. J. Gaskin'’s New Work on Eastern Geography, 
History, $c. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


HE GEOGRAPHY and SACRED HIS- 
TORY of SYRIA (including Ancient Phoenicia, Palestirie or the 
Holy Land, with Idumia) made interesting. To which are added, In- 
teresting Questi on the graphy, History, &c. of the Punjaub, the 
recent scene of British Conquest. - 
By J. J. GASKIN, 
Author of “ European Geography and History made interesting.” 
Dublin: Wm. Curry, jun.,and Co. London: Longman and Co.; and all 
Booksellers, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror Novewnrr. No. LVIIT. 
, nis A Domestic Tale. B fo hon ee 
u Upon Reading gone yer g By Th hones Ee 
Ill. The thes mee Kon and his Three Fatal ‘Gifts. "By w. 
es, 
IV. Memoirs of a Physician. By Alexander Dumas. XXXVI, 
ane *xxvill. XXIX., XXX., XXXI., XXXIE. sy XXXIIL, 


Vv. The Reader. By Mrs. Ponsonby. 
VI. The Seraglio of Shar-Banu. By W. Francis Ainsworth, E: 

vi. Piquillo Alliaga; or, the Moors in the Time of Philip 111. By 

Eugene Scribe. ego IV., V., VI., VAL., VILL, IX., X. XI. 


VIIT. Now or Never. By J. E. Fsq 
IX. Edith Carleton. By Edward d Keneal le Lh. 5 
the Retormation. 


x. 7; in England during the Age 
it, M.A. 
XI. Cele! bt Ruins. Old go rereay By Nicholas Michell, Esq. 
XU. Old Saint Paul's. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents vor Novemser. No. CCCXI, 


I. The Next of Kin. A Memoir. Chanter vi — Chapters I., II., IIT. 
Il. Valerie. By Captain Marryat. C 
ill. A ———— to the Sanctuary of eae - Lieut.-Col. Levinge. 


By J. P. R. James, Esq. rmeaing ) 
By Cyrus Reddi: 


By Thomas 





Iv. Guinan: or, the Error. 
v. wd — ~~ gpa of Thomas Campbell. 
apte' 
VI. E hy aa — and Letters of a Diplomatist. No. II. 
Vil. The’ Portato. vi. 
VIII. Tales from th Seentih Dramatis‘s. By John Oxenford. 
_ The Unfinished Picture. By Charles Hooton. 
. The Travels and —— of Mr. Jolly Green. 
xt My Cottage on the Green. By J. E. Carpenter, Esq. 
XL. Literature of the Month. 


Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


No. ITI. 





With Two Illustrations by Leech, and a Portrait of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, from an Original Painting. 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 


will contain: 
ms easieauas” SPIKE; or, The —_ of the Guif.” 


y J. FENIMORE COOPE 
Author of * Tre’ Pilot, 29 6¢ The Spy,” ** The! Red Rover,” &c. 


With an Illustration by Leech. 


Summer Sketches in Switzerland, | A Plea for Boulogne, by Albert 
by Miss Costello. Smith 

Disastrous tield-day of an Officer | The Pony Club: a Tale of the 
a —* edited by Henry Backwood Settlements of Geor- 

urli gia. 

The Wikedar in Paris, by the au- | The Little Account, by Alfred 
thor of ** Second Love. Crowquill. 

Anecdctes of Sarah, Duchess of | Doncaster: its Sports and Saturna- 
Marlbovoueh, by Dr. Cc. lia, by the Author of * Gaming, 
Taylor. Witha Bextrcis. 

Titular Confusion ; the ** Borough- 


Gaming-houses and Gamesters.” 
Taking the Veil in the Convent 
title Terminus,” by William Santa Chiara, at Naples, by the 

erdan. Author of “ italian Scenes.” 

BRIAN O’LINN; or, LUCK is EVERYTHING. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Author of ** Stories of Waterloo,’’ ** Wild Sports of the West,” &c. 
With an Illustration by Leech. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Price 2s. Gd. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCLXXIII, For NOVEMBER, 1846. 


CONTENTS: 

I. Marlborough’s Dispatches. 171€-1711.—II. Mohan Lal in Affghan- 

istan.—III. On the Operation of the English Poor-Laws.—IV. Prussian 
Military Memoirs.—V. Advice to an Intending Serialis.— VI. A New 
Sentimental Journey.—VII. Hunour to the Plough.—VIII. Luigia de’ Me- 
dici—1X. Things in General. 

William Blackwood and Sons, 45 Georze as Edinburgh; and 

7 Paternoster Row, Londo: 


FRASER MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 


price 2s, 6d., contains :— 





The History of Etruria. 

Nightmare on the Rails. 

A Postcript about John Foster, in a Note to Oliver Yorke. 

The New Werther. gee sue. The Story of the German Student. 

The Rise of Napoleon. By the Author of “The Fall of Napoleon.” 
oat and Chnaeasions the Battle of Wagram, and Termination 
of the War. 

The Rector’s Daughter. 

Contemporary Orators. No. X¥. 


papier 


Chap. IT. and Conclusion, 
Mr. Roebuck. 


SPNR 


Bohn’s De Grammont. 

— and Personality; being a few Gleanings from the Session, and 
me Traits of the Debates. 

1l. Morell’s History of Modern Philosophy. 


G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent Street, London. 


_ 





Price ls. 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
for Novemper 1. 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 
CONTENTS; 
~ Laboratories for Practical Instruction.—The Influence of the Spirit 
Duty on the Commerce of this Country.—The Limits of Pharmaceutical 
Fducation.—Conversazione at the House of the Society.—Cochineal (with 
Cuts).—Opuntia eremenory (with vel — Xyloidine, or Gun-Cotton.— 
Bastard Ipecacuanha.— We: —Detection and Prevention of 
Alterations in Bankers’ Checoes —Decoetion Aloes oes Commposita: um.— Varieties 
of the Almond (with Cuts). —Leslie’s Patent Gas-Burner (with Cut).—Free 
Acid in Sweet Spirit of Nitre.—Dr. Collier's Orange Quinine Wine.— 
its.—Adulteration of —Sulphuret of Arsenic in ger only 
fae al Yellow rosea oo hat Poison.—Death from 
Puisoning.—Death trom a Dose of Medicine.— Death from Morison’s 3 Pills 
The Effects = Camphor on the Teeth.—Epithem: a Substitute for Poultice. 
—Decomposition of Water by Heat.—The Cavendish Society.—The Syden- 
ham Society, &c. &c. 
Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; Mac- 
hlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 


13 Great Marlborough Street, 


ME. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATION 


I. 
A SECOND EDITION OF HOCHELAGA, 


Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 
Revised. 2 vols., 21s. bound. 


II. 


MEN OF CAPITAL 


By Mrs. GORE. 83 vols, 


III. 


C H#S AR BORGHI A. 


An Historical Romance. By the Author of “ Whitefriars.” 3 vols. (Just ready), 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





JUST READY, 
In one thick vol. Svo, price 18s. cloth, with a Map of the Author’s Route, and View of the Organ Mountains, 


PRINCIPALLY 


DURING THE YEARS 1836-1841. 


By GEORGE GARDNER, F.L.S., &e. 
Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Gardens of Ceylon. 


Also, in one vol. super-royal 8vo, beautifully Illustrated with Coloured Figures and Dissections, 


A TREATISE ON 
THE ESCULENT MUSHROOMS OF ENGLAND, 


INCLUDING 


THEIR CLASSICAL HISTORY, USES, CHARACTERS, HABITS OF GROWTH, STRUCTURE, NUTRITIOUS 
PROPERTIES, AND MODE OF COOKING, PRESERVING, &c. 


By DAVID BADHAM, M.D. 


REEVE (Brothers), King William Street, Strand. 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


On October 31st, No. 38, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ROUGH NOTES MADE DURING SOME RAPID JOURNEYS ACROSS THI 
PAMPAS AND AMONG THE ANDES. 


By Sir FRANCIS B. HEAD, Bart. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK ON BUTTERFLIES, UNIFORM WITH GRAY AND MITCHELL'S 


‘* GENERA OF BIRDS.”’ 


On Monday, November 2, will be published, Part I., imperial 4to, with 2 Coloured Plates, price +s, 


to be continued Monthly, 


THE GENERA OF DIURNAL LEPIDOPTERA; 


Comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of ihe Habits and Transformations, and a Catalogue of th 
Species of each Genus. 


By E. DOUBLEDAY, Exq,, F.L.S., &c. 
Assistant in the Zoological Department of the British Museum. 
Illustrated with 75 Coloured Plates, by W. C. HEWITSON, Esgq., Author of “ British Oology.” 


*,* To be published in Monthly Parts, 5s. each, and completed in not more than Forty ; each Part to consist of Two 
coloured Plates, with accompanying Letterpress. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 
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THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE 
NOW READY. 


1, 
sir FRANCIS HEAD’S EMIGRANT. 
Post 8v0, 12s. 


2. 
sCHROEDER’S SHORES of the MEDITER- 
RANEAN. 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 


3 


sf. JOHN’S WILD SPORTS and NATURAL 
HISTORY of the HIGHLANDS. Post 8vo, 5s, 


4. 
GROTE’S NEW HISTORY of GREECE. 
eyols, Sv¥O, 32s. 


5. 
Rev. J. ABBOTT’S MEMOIRS ofa CHURCH 
yISsiONARY in CANADA, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


6. 
sir JOHN BARROW’S ARCTIC VOYAGES, 
fom 1818 to the Present Time. 8vo, 15s. 


7 


Sr ROBERT SALE’S BRIGADE in 
AFFGHANISTAN, and DEFENCE of JELLALABAD. 
Post 8v0, 2s. Gd. 

8 


Sir PHILIP DURHAM’S NAVAL LIFE. 
$70, 5s, 6d, 


9. 
LETTERS from MADRAS. By a LADY. 
Post 8v0, 2s. 6d, 


10. 


FEUERBACH’S REMARKABLE GERMAN 
CRIMES and TRIALS. 8vo, 12s. 


MELVILLE’S TYPEE, or the MARQUESAS 
ISLANDS. Post 8vo, 5s. 


12, 
TOBY’S ESCAPE from TYPEE. Post 8vo, 3d. 


13 


Lord CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the LORD 
ee First Series. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
0, 428, : 


14. 
lord ELDON’S LIFE. Cheap Edition. 2 vols. 
post 8yo, 21s, 
15. 
LYELL’S TRAVELS 


in NORTH AME- 
RICA, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


16, 
SirRODERICK MURCHISON’S GEOLOGY 
ofRUSSIA, 2 vols, 4to. 
17 


LIVONIAN TALES. By Author of “ Letters 
ftom the Baltic.” Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


18, 
LAPPEN BERG’S 


A ANGLO-SAXON 
KINGS, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


19. 
Sir F. B. HEAD’S JOURNEYS ACROSS the 
PAMPAS, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


20, 


Dr. MANTELL’S THOUGHTS on 
ANIMALCULES, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


21. 
pAUGLER'S GERMAN, FLEMISH, 


and 
TCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. Post 8vo, 128, 


JouN Munnar, Albemarle Street. 





NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 
NOW READY. 


NEW WORKS. 
1. 
The PARABLES of our LORD. Illuminated 
in Colours, and in Black and Gold. Square fcp. 8vo, 2ls., 


carved binding; morocco, 30s. (bound by Hayday.) 
[Newt week. 


I. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with 
Notes, by MILMAN. A New Edition, with Maps. 6 vols. 
. 8vo0, 34, 3s. 

The SERMON on the MOUNT. Illuminated 
in Gold and Colours, by Owen Jones. New Edition. 
Square fep. 8vo, 21s. silk; morocco, 25s. (bound by Hayday.) 


HALLAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 8yo, 24s. 


ir. 


HALLAM’S EUROPE during the MIDDLE 
AGES. Lighth Edilion. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


3 


HEATH’S KEEPSAKE for 1847. Edited by the 
Countess of BLESSINGTON. With splendid Embellish- 
ments by eminent Artists. Royal 8vo, 21s. crimson silk; Iv. 

India proofs, 52s. 6d. morocco. [On Monday next. HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY of 
A EUROPE. Second Edition. 3 vols. Svo, 36s. 

HEATH’S BOOK of BEAUTY for 1847. Edited 
by the Countess of BLESSINGTON. Comprising a Series of 
Portraits of Lord Byron’s Heroines. 
silk; India proofs, 52s. 6d. morocco. 





ELPHINSTONE’S HISTORY of INDIA. 
Royal 8vo, 2ls. purple | Second Edition. 


| 
i 
| 
| 


2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
[On Monday next. ta 


vi. 
5. | Lord MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
The MINSTRELSY of the ENGLISH BOR- | Second Edition. 4 vols. 8vo, 52s. 
DER: being a Collection of Ballads, founded on Border- 
Legends. By FREDERICK SHELDON. Square post vo, 
lis. : [Early in November. | 


vit. 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK of the CHURCH. 
6. | Fifth Edilion. Svo, 123. 
GRAY’S ELEGY in a COUNTRY CHURCH- 
YARD. Illuminated by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo, 
31s. 6d. elegantly bound, 


Vitr. 
LYELL’S ELEMENTS 


Second Edition, enlarged. 


of GEOLOGY. 


2 vols. 12mo, 18s. 


7. 

A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the BOOK 
of PSALMS. With Dissertations on their Authorship, Or- 
der, Titles, and Poetical Features, and on the Word “ Selah.” 
By the Rev. J. JEBB, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. [Ready. 


1x. 
FARADAY’S CHEMICAL 
TION. Third Edition. 8vo, 18s. 


MANIPULA- 


x 


SOMERVILLE on the PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES, Seventh Edition. Fep. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





8. 
The Rev. W. F.WILKINSON’SCATECHISMS 
of CHURCH HISTORY in General, and English Church 


I 
History. With a Chronological Summary. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 


xI. 
| ABERCROMBIE on the INTELLECTUAL 
| POWERS. Eleventh Edition. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


9. ; 
The USE of the BODY in RELATION to the | 5 sas 
MIND. By Dr. GEORGE MOORE. Post 8vo, 9s. | gg me oe on 


f the 
| INGS. 


MORAL FEEL- 
Fep. 8vo0, 4s. 


Seventh Edition, 
10. | 

The POWER of the SOUL over the BODY. | 
By Dr. G. MOORE. 3d Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


xIir. 


BREWSTER’S MARTYRS 


| Second Edition. Fep. 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


of SCIENCE. 


1. xrv. a 
LANETON PARSONAGE. By the Author of| SMITH'S SCHOOL DICTIONARY of AN- 
of Amy Herbert,” &. Edited by the Rev. W, SEWELL, | TIQUITIES. Post Syo, 10s. 6d. 
B.D. 2d Edition. Fep. 8vo, 5s. | wi 
12. | COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC 
A BOOK of ROXBURGHE BALLADS. Edited | POETS. Third Edition, Fep. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
by J. P. COLLIER, Esq. Fep. 4to, with Woodcuts, 21s. | 
[Early in November. | = Bi pecios mee 
13 | BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. 
. ° ,FISHLAKE. Third Edilion. 8vo, 14s. 
The SETTLERS in CANADA. By Captain | °Y FISHUARE. Blind Baition. Svo 
MARRYAT, C.B. A New Edition, complete in 1 volume. | 
Fep. 8vo, with 2 Llustrations, 7s, 6d, 


Translated 


xvViIt. 
BUTTMAN’S GREEK VERBS. 
e | by FISHLAKE. Third Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The AGAMEMNON of /ESCHYLUS. Lite- | : . cell 
rally and rhythmically translated, by the Rev. W.SEWELL,} Lord BYRON’S POETICAL 
B.D. 18mo. (Neat week. | 


| New Edition. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 15s. 


Translated 


WORKS. 4 


15. 
TOWNSEND’S LIVES of TWELVE 
EMINENT JUDGES of the LAST and of the PRESENT 
CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo, 283. 


xix. 
CAMPBELL’S BRITISH POETS. 4 New 


Edition. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 15s. 


XX. 
cm MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
The HEIMSKRINGLA; or, Chronicle of the | for YOUNG PERSONS. Twelfth Edition. 12mo, 7s. 6d, 
Early Kings of Norway. Translated, with Notes, &c., by erly 
VG, Esq. vols. 8vo, 36s, & . 
Reyer e er pipe MARKHAM'S HISTORY of FRANCE for 
17. YOUNG PERSONS. Sixth Edition, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
VON BEHR’S HAND-BOOK of HUMAN 
ANATOMY. Translated and adapted for English Students, 
by J. BIRKETT, F.L.S. 16mo, 10s. 6d. (Now ready. 


XXII. 

BERTHA’S JOURNAL during a VISIT to 
her UNCLE in ENGLAND. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 7s, 6d. 
18, 

Dr. P. M. LATHAM’SCLINICAL LECTURES 
on DISEASES of the HEART. 2 vols. i2mo, lés. 


XXIII. 


JESSE’S NATURAL HISTORY for 
SCHOOLS, Fifth Edition. Fep. 8vo, Gs. 6d. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. Joun Munray, Albemarle Street. 
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~ CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY M. A. TITMARSH. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE MULLIGAN, OF BALLYMULLIGAN. 
In December will be published, strongly recommended for Holiday use, 


MRS PERKIN S’S BALL 


Containing Portraits and Characters of some of the principal Personages there. 


This party created so great a sensation in Pocklington Square and the rest of the world of fashion, that a chronicle of the proceedings cannot but} 

desirable. " 

Mr. Micnaret ANGELO TiTmarsu has, therefore, been engaged to execute in the highest style of art Portraits of the distinguished guests ¢ 
Mrs. Perkins, and has been able to add particulars hitherto entirely unknown regarding the lives of this select portion of the Aristocracy. Some of the 
disclosures will be likely to create a tremendous sensation in certain circles. . 

The Nositity aNp GENTRY present at the ball will be glad to have a durable memento of that charming festival; while such of the public 
don’t go to balls, being not genteel enough or too lazy, will here have an opportunity of witnessing a most elegant entertainment at their own fireside, 











ILLUSTRATED AND ENTERTAINING GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


FINDEN’S BEAUTIES OF THE POET MOORE. 


THE SECOND SERIES. 
Containing Twenty-four PORTRAITS of the PRINCIPAL FEMALE CHARACTERS in his WORKS, from Paintings made expressly by S. Harr, R.A., W. P. Fairs, AR. 
A. Etmore, A.R.A, E. M. Warp, A. Eco, &c. &c. Engraved in the highest style of Art, by and under the superintendence of Mr. EDWARD FINDEN. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. 
Imperial 4to, elegantly bound in red morocco, gilt edges, 27. 2s.; or in atlas 4to, with proof impressions of the Plates on India paper, price 37. 3s. (Ready.) 


TALES OF WOMAN’S TRIALS. IRISH DIAMONDS ; 


ii ties tac them Or, A THEORY OF IRISH WIT AND BLUNDERS; 
COMBINED WITH OTHER KINDRED SUBJECTS, 
Embellished with Seventy Illustrations on Wood, drawn by J. NozL Patoy, E. M. Warp, By JOHN SMITH, 


E. Cornzovtp, H. C. Sexovs, J. Giupert, R. R. M‘Iay, &c. &€. One of the Editors of the ‘‘ Liverpool Mercury,” late Lecturer on Education and 
Geographical Science, fc. &c. 


In a handsome volume, elegantly bound and gilt, price 1/. 1s. (Early in November.) With Illustrations by “‘ Pa1z.” Small 8vo, price 5s. cloth. (In November.) 








FOR JUVENILE READERS. 
THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER; HERDSMEN AND TILLERS OF THE 


Or, SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF THE NOBLE GROUND; 


QUADRUPED AND OF EQUESTRIAN NATIONS. Or, ILLUSTRATIONS OF EARLY CIVILISATION. 
By Mrs. PERCY SINNETT. 
With Illustrations, small 8vo, cloth, price 5s. (In November.) With Coloured Engravings, small 4to, cloth, price 4s. 6d. (In November.) 


MY OWN ANNUAL, 
AN ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


One Hundred Engravings, small 4to, cloth extra, gilt, price 5s. (Early in November.) 


THE BOY’S SUMMER BOOK, PICTURE STORY BOOKS. 


Descriptive of the SEASON, SCENERY, RURAL LIFE, and COUNTRY AMUSE. 
MENTS. By THOMAS MILLER, Author of “Beauties of the Country,” Recd By GREAT AUTHORS and GREAT PAINTERS. 


Sketches,” &c. &c. With nearly 40 Wood Engravings, and Title and Frontispiece printed i i i ant 
in Colours, in imitation of Water-colour Drawings. Price 2s. in quementel stiff cover ; Mlustrated with many hundred Engravings and [uminated Frontispieces, in eleg 
or 3s. cloth. (Ready.) ornamental wrappers. 


_ Price 1s, 6d. each. 


THE BOY’S AUTUMN BOOK, 1,GOOD LADY BERTHA’S | 3. BEAN FLOWER AND PEA 


Uniform with the above, will be published in November, to be i HONEY BROTH. BLOSSOM. 
the WINTER and SPRING BOOKS, the four forming Volumes of «The bow's OWA 4. GENIUS GOODFELLOW si 
LIBRARY,” a Series of Books for the Young, profusely and beautifully Illustrated. 2. LIFE OF PUNCHIONELLO. the WOODCUTTER’S DOG. 








London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186 Strand. 
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